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©@ ... we shall need many more scientists, engineers 
and technicians .. . The aim we set before you is 
to build a highread that runs from school to the 
highest positions in industry and commerce; to 
make it possible for every boy and girl to jein that 
road at the point which suits them best, and to 
travel on it as far as their talents and perseverance 


will take them. 99 


The Prime Minister, speaking at Bradford, January 18th, 1956. 


In the great forward development of nuclear 
energy, electronics, automation and other im- 
portant spheres of industry, the G.E.C. is in the 
forefront. With this wealth of knowledge and 
experience, the Company has every qualification 
to prepare the youth of today for the engineer- 
ing projects that will greatly increase the 


material wealth of the world of tomorrow. 
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ME, 


beet 


: An artist's impression of the study at one 
3 i of the Company's Halis of Residence. Fer 
detailed information concerning the G.E.C. 
Training Schemes, write to the Controller of 
Education and Personnel Services. 


For some time past, recruits from grammar 
schools, public schools and the universities have 
been training in the extensive works and labora- 
tories of the G.E.C. Men are engaged for their 
personal qualities as much as for academic 
ability. This combination is all-important be- 
cause the key to the future is in the hands of 
these engineers-to-be. They are the men who 
are destined to become the leaders in the great 
industrial developments of our rapidly changing 


world. 





LEADERS IN ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 


The General Electric Co. Lid., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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A SAVER’S BUDGET 


over three weeks’ time has now become the main talking 

point amongst businessmen, trade unionists, and in the 
City. It is discussed apprehensively, as well it might be after the 
showing the Government has made over the last year. The 
feeling grows that much is at stake—not only prosperity in this 
country, but the future of the pound sterling, and even the 
unity of the sterling area system. And it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that opinion is confident that all will soon be put 
right. Yet gloomy forebodings can be overdone, particularly if 
one makes the mistake of supposing that there are implacable 
forces of one kind or another in the economic world working 
against us. That is not true. Our troubles are entirely of our 
own making; they can be remedied by our own actions. 

What we lack is a consistent and far-sighted economic policy 
sustained by political decisions which will ensure its success. In 
recent years we have been trying to have the best of all possible 
worlds, and what the Treasury deceives itself into thinking is 
economic policy is really no more than the hopeless pursuit of 
agreeable but completely conflicting objectives. That is not a 
policy (which requires that choices should be made), but the 
absence of policy. Consider for a moment the tremendous 
programme of capital investment we are committed to, even 
though everyone by now knows that we cannot find enough 
savings to finance it. We promise ourselves new roads, a decent 
railway system, more efficient mines and still more houses. 
There is an ambitious plan to exploit nuclear power. We have 
undertaken to lend a great deal of money for projects in 
various parts of the Commonwealth. On top of all this we are 
now belatedly trying to make room for the greatest investment 
boom in manufacturing industry which has been seen this 
century. Most of these developments are, by themselves, 
admirable. Though a few may be over-ambitious, others are 
vital. We must continue to lend money to the Commonwealth, 
or much of the raison d’étre of the sterling area system dis- 
appears. And it is a tragedy that the authorities have so bungled 
our affairs that the new and exciting spirit of expansion in 
industry has had to be discouraged just as it was taking hold. 

But because the direction of the economy has been so slack, 
this great surge of investment has been allowed to threaten our 
solvency. Owing to the inadequacy of budgetary policy the 
country has been spending more than it earns, and investing 
more than it saves. The result has been that the overseas 
trade balance has deteriorated and the reserves have fallen to 
danger level. Out of this confusion Mr. Macmillan must choose 
what he values most highly, and then build his economic policy 
around it. It is to be hoped that he will decide that we must 
continue to invest as much as we can, and that therefore the 
main aim of policy, to which all else is subordinate, must be to 
find by every possible means more savings to pay for these 
capital programmes, With this in mind, he should introduce the 
rst ‘Saver’s Budget.’ 

Many suggestions have been made about how to increase 
savings, most of which refer to new types of saving which 
would contain some element of capital appreciation, or would 


To Budget which Mr. Macmillan will introduce in just 





be tax-free. Tax concessions on income from investments has 
also been mentioned. It is to be hoped that all these proposals 
are being seriously considered by the Treasury at this moment. 
But they do not go to the root of the matter, however acceptable 
they may be. The preliminary condition for more savings is 
that prices should stop rising. No one is going to save more 
through any scheme unless he can be certain that it is worth 
while to do so. When prices rise 7 per cent. in a year the wise 
man does not save his money, he spends it. Mr. Macmillan 
would do well, therefore, to instruct his advisers to prepare for 
him a plan which will bring the rise in prices to a halt within a 
few months. And the most important part of this plan must be 
a balanced Budget, which would contribute powerfully to more 
stable prices. But to balance the Budget will not be easy. 

The natural reaction of the Treasury will be to try to close 
this gap by raising taxes. But that will not do. Higher taxes 
will either discourage production or reduce the possibilities of 
saving, or both. And that conflicts with what should be the 
main aim of policy. This is equally true of suggestions to 
increase old taxes, or proposals to introduce new ones—the 
sole justification for which seems to be that they have never 
been thought of before. A much sounder reaction is to cut 
Government spending. It is not enough to reply, as the previous 
Chancellor did, that this would mean major changes in policy. 
That is precisely what is required. And the first place for major 
changes is the rump of the food subsidies, and other subsidies 
to consumption, which should now be abolished completely. 
The farmers, too, must be shaken out of their dream world. 

If these measures prove insufficient, there are two other 
matters which must be considered before higher taxes are 
imposed. The first is the termination of the de-rating of in- 
dustry and agricultural property, which, since it dates from the 
days of the 1929 slump, may be said to have outlived its 
usefulness. The second is the raising of rents to something like 
a sensible level. Both these measures would, by a suitable 
adjustment of local authority grants, help to relieve the load on 
the Exchequer. Even if they cannot be introduced immediately, 
the Budget should be framed on the assumption that they will 
make some impact later in the year. Of course, they would be 
unpopular. But they would have one advantage compared with 
other unpopular measures which have been imposed recently, 
which is that they would at least be effective. Unpopularity now 
is something which Mr. Macmillan must inevitably suffer. 

By relieving some of the burden on the Exchequer, and by 
encouraging saving, Mr. Macmillan can restore to budgetary 
policy what should always have been its prime responsibility— 
the maintenance of the value of money. If this is achieved, he 
may even be able to ease his use of monetary policy and higher 
interest rates, which have been used to repair the damage done 
by inadequate budgeting. Along these lines he stands some 
chance, not only of helping the country through its immediate 
difficulties but also of giving new direction to Conservative 
economic policy, so that the economic situation will cease to 
be an everyday preoccupation and will take the back seat, 
where, as Keynes said, it belongs. 




























































































































OIL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


O iL production in the Middle East during 1955 amounted 
to some 21:2 per cent. of world output (roughly half the 
US production). Of a total output of 161.55 million metric 
tons the greater part came from four States: the Sheikdom of 
Kuwait in the lead with 55 million metric tons, followed by 
Saudi Arabia with 46°8 m.m.t., Iraq with 33°6 m.m.t., and Iran 
coming into production again with 16 m.m.t. These figures, 
of course, do not represent the whole picture. The increase in 
Middle Eastern production of oil last year was 17:5 per cent., 
while the average world increase was 11°2 per cent. The Middle 
East is playing an ever-larger part in world supplies. In fact, 
it is now providing as much oil as the whole of world produc- 
tion in 1925, 

Where does this production go? This is a difficult question 
to answer. One estimate for 1954 speaks of 118 m.m.t. coming 
to Western Europe, some 25 m.m.t. going to the Eastern 
hemisphere (Malaya, India, Australia, etc.), and America 
importing 11 m.m.t. Whatever the accuracy of these figures 
may be, it seems fairly certain that the bulk of the oil from this 
area comes to Western Europe, carried in tankers from Tripoli 
in the Lebanon or from the Persian Gulf. This flow meets a 
constantly increasing demand, due largely to increasing reliance 
on oil as a source of power and to diminishing returns from 
worked-out coalfields. Between 1953 and 1954 British con- 
sumption of petroleum products rose by some 2 m.m.t.—over 
10 per cent.—and there is no sign of this demand slackening. 
In view of this it is also important that the Middle East con- 
tains roughly two-thirds of the world’s proven oil reserves. 

What would happen if the West were denied access to these 
supplies? Until atomic energy begins to be of importance as a 
source of power (which can hardly be for some twenty years or 
so), oil will obviously continue to be vital for Western economy. 
Here there are two main possibilities. If war broke out, the 
Middle East might well be occupied by Soviet forces. In that 
case, the West could probably obtain all the oil it needs from 
expanding production on the American continent, for, with 
economies on a war footing, the question of dollar purchases 
would cease to be the obstacle it is in time of peace. The other 
possibility is that Great Britain might be involved in a quarrel 
with the Arab States (perhaps through supporting Israel) which 
would lead them to seek an understanding with the Soviet 
Union or, alternatively, that a country like Iraq might, through 
some internal convulsion, relapse into a condition of anarchy, 
in which exploitation of oil resources was no longer possible. 

The first thing to be said here is that the loss of any single 
source of Middle Eastern oil could be compensated from 
others, With Iranian oil coming on to the world market again 
there is potential overproduction, and, in the event of Iraq or 
Saudi Arabia.temporarily contracting out, the loss could easily 
be made up. Secondly, if any Middle Eastern State decided in 
a fit of bad temper to expel British and American oilmen, it 
might be able to get technicians from the Soviet Union, but 
would it be able to sell its oil? What Dr. Moussadek found 
impossible between 1951 and 1953 will not be any easier today. 

Che oil must be carried by large numbers of tankers, and there 
is no evidence that the Soviet Union has them available. In 
any case, an incursion on the part of the Soviet Union on 
this scale would create a serious risk of war. 

The question of Middle Eastern oil is really that of Soviet 
influence in that area. It seems unlikely that the supply would 
be cut off except in the event of a Russian military occupation 
or absolute political preponderance. And the latter event will 
hardly come about as long as Arab public opinion is still in 
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its fiercely nationalist (rather than Communist) phase. Short of 
this vast revolution in world affairs these supplies do not 
seem seriously menaced. Oil is a vital British interest, but to 
sustain it we do not necessarily need to dominate or to cajole 
the countries of the Middle East. Irritation at support of Israe} 
might just possibly lead some Arab politicians to wreck their 
own economy, but sooner or later they would have to sell their 
oil to the West once again. It is absurd not to back our Only 
sure friend in the Levant for this reason. Trade is certainly 
possible between States who are not allies, and our policy in 
the Middle East should be based, not on an imperial hegemony 
or On appeasement, but on mutual self-interest. Of such a 
policy oil can be the keystone, always provided that a due 
sense of moderation is maintained between the different inter. 
ests competing for it. We cannot afford any more Buraimis, 


SOFT-CENTRED 


N 1956 there is one way not to handle colonial problems. 

That is precisely the way in which Sir Anthony Eden has 
chosen to handle Cyprus. The deportation of Archbishop 
Makarios brings to a climax a long tale of muddle and 
procrastination starting with Mr. Hopkinson’s statement that 
there could be no question of any change in the sovereignty of 
Cyprus and ending with the breakdown of Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s 
negotiations with the Archbishop, which, if they had any 
meaning at all, must have been concerned with just such a 
change. What a sorry record it is! In two years relations 
between this country and Greece have been ruined, Greece 
and Turkey, the two main partners in the Balkan pact, have 
become estranged and the history of a once peaceable island 
has been written in the blood of British soldiers and the 
Cypriot youths sent out to kill them by a passionate and mis- 
guided nationalism. The latest consequence of our policy in 
Cyprus is that Britain has put herself hopelessly in the wrong 
in the eyes of American opinion. 

There were always two possible policies in Cyprus. One is 
that proposed by Mr. Hopkinson: No change in sovereignty 
and repression of terrorism by force. It is hard to believe that 
it would ever have succeeded in present-day conditions, but 
it had the merit of being logical. However, for it to have any 
chance of success whatever, it should have been applied a long 
time ago. The exile of Archbishop Makarios, whatever his 
ties with EOKA—and what nationalist leader does not have 
ties with the terrorist elements of his own party?—might have 
served a purpose a year ago. Now matters have gone too far. 

The alternative to this is a sincere acceptance of the principle 
of self-determination and, possibly, of UN arbitration by the 
British Government. Once that principle is accepted, it is little 
use haggling. The Turkish minority in the island can be 
protected by laws written into the constitution, but the cold 
fact that the only possible negotiated solution must envisage 
a transfer of sovereignty has to be faced. If the Turkish minority 
is to be placated to the point of refusing to contemplate any 
such transfer, then the only alternative is the policy of repres- 
sion. What, in fact, has happened seems to be that the British 
Government, having accepted the principle of self-determina- 
tion, has been trying to whittle it down in various ways as well 
as to create side-issues of one kind or another. The introduction 
of Turkey into the London conference with its disastrous effect 
on Greco-Turkish relations was one instance of this. The 
refusal to concede an elected Greek majority in any legislative 
assembly must have made the setting-up of such an assembly 
appear a trap even to moderate partisans of enosis. Thus we 
have had the worst of both worlds. 

The reason behind this blundering is not difficult to discern. 
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The Greek Government has offered NATO bases in the island 
in the event of enosis, but the Government is afraid that British 
action from such bases would be restricted to purely NATO 
operations. Cyprus, in fact, is being immolated to the disastrous 
policy of the “big stick’ in the Middle East—a big stick which 
proved of little avail in the case of Jordan. But the sending of 
4 parachute brigade to the Middle East was merely another of 
those dramatically ineffective gestures in which Sir Anthony 
Fden delights. The ‘strong’ action in Cyprus may deceive a 
few Suez Tories, but it will deceive no one else. 


Sleeping Dogs Wake 
By DARSIE GILLIE Paris 


part from the further delay of a few days to get the Bill 

through the Upper House, the French Government is now 
equipped with special powers both to introduce reforms and 
to restore order in Algeria. For the second purpose it could 
have resorted to the State of Emergency Act passed last year 
which created a species of martial law under civilian authority; 
this had been in force in Algeria, but by a precaution typical of 
French political thinking it had lapsed automatically at the 
moment of dissolution. The Socialists who had opposed the 
State of Emergency Act preferred a new law which included 
powers of decree for reform as well as for purposes of police, 
but which also has a clause by which it lapses automatically—a 
week after a new government comes into office. While the 
French have never succeeded in altogether curbing the tendency 
of some police officials to ride above the law, they continue 
to insert in their legislation self-defeating guarantees of this 
kind. According to the original text of the Bill the powers were 
indeed to lapse at the moment of the resignation of the govern- 
ment! 

Strange as it may seem, for over three months (i.e. since the 
dissolution) the authorities in Algeria have been struggling 
with rebellion and indiscriminate terrorism, that has now 
successfully excluded the writ of the Republic from nearly a 
third of the territory, without right of house search between 
sundown and sunrise, without right of internment, and without 
right of control over newspapers, which would have been 
particularly important to curb the violence of the European 
press in Algeria at the moment of M. Mollet’s visit. 

The point may seem small, but it is indicative of the whole 
\lgerian problem which has arisen in its present form because 
for years French Governments and French opinion have pre- 
ferred to let sleeping dogs lie rather than upset the routine of 
French political life by having an Algerian policy. This would 
have had to be imposed on a hostile ruling group in Algeria, 
partly official and partly unofficial, and would have meant 
having a strong government in France contrary to the French 
traditional preference for a weak one. Now rather than run a 
very faint risk of unconstitutional action by the government in 
Metropolitan France, the French Parliament has left Algerian 
authorities without powers that they really needed to protect 
the lives of French citizens, European and Moslem, against 
indiscriminate slaughter. Similarly the preceding government 
and the present one have both been profoundly hampered by 
the fear of public opinion, first of all when National Service men 
were used against the rebels (as is now happening), secondly if 
the service is prolonged (as it has been in practice) or if reservists 
are called back. What in fact Algeria needs more than anything 
¢lse is the evidence that the French nation does not just consider 
it nuisance, but is determined to do something about it. 

In fact, if governments were to be a little bolder, as circum- 
stances may now have forced them to be, it would probably 
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turn out that the French nation, or at least a great part of it, 
was prepared to make the sacrifices necessary to protect the 
lives of fellow citizens. Only such sacrifices will put the French 
Government in a position to impose discipline on the million 
Frenchmen whose lives really are in danger, to restore some 
confidence to those Moslems who do not want to be ruled by 
fanatics, are not in principle opposed to some link with France 
but do most certainly wish to be first-class citizens in their 
own country and allowed to rule it themselves. 

To show resoluteness both in defence and reform simul- 
taneously is certainly a hard task, but until some Moslems have 
recovered sufficient confidence to discuss the future of Algeria 
with France, the French Government must in spite of itself 
act as trustee for them, bitterly regretting the follies of past 
years during which Moslem leaders anxious for a compromise 
solution have all been rebuffed in turn. 

But even more is at stake than Algeria itself. As M. Soustelle 
has very reasonably remarked, if France is turned out of 
Algeria, she will probably cease to be an African great power 
and therefore a power outside Europe. Further, though or 
perhaps because the French public has for long years taken 
Algeria for granted, it will certainly be astounded and indeed 
enraged if the situation there turns to disaster. The cry of 
treachery will be raised. The Parliamentary Republic is not 
in such health that it could safely withstand such a shock. 
Poujadism would in such circumstances prove a mere fore- 
runner. 


Portrait of the Week 


Ta conference of Privy Councillors on security delivered 
judgement last Thursday, and so innocuous were its 
recommendations that the Government accepted them with 
alacrity—in contrast to its treatment of the Royal Com- 
mission on gambling, whose proposal that betting shops 
should be licensed was only accepted on Friday after five years 
of havering. No real change in the security system is envisaged; 
all that is asked is that Departments should keep a closer watch 
on ‘serious failings, such as drunkenness, addiction to drugs, 
homosexuality, or any loose living. How loosely it was 
possible to live at the Foreign Office without exciting more 
than mild official tut-tutting is currently being revealed in the 
People, in articles by a friend of Burgess; it becomes difficult 
to think of any crime which he did not commit in the service. 

On balance, the Government had a slightly less humiliating 
week than usual. It was able to point with hope, if not yet with 
pride, to improved trade returns; and to distract attention 
momentarily from the problem of the cost of living to the 
problem of how to measure the cost of living. The new index 
is civilisation’s reflex; the man who turnips cried is now 
evidently hawking spare parts for television sets or second- 
hand cars; gin and nylons replace candles, lump sugar and— 
surprisingly—distemper on the list. Even on hanging, where 
the Commons division again went against the Government’s 
wishes, it was able to reduce the majority for abolition. 

To the question ‘What has happened to the British motor 
industry?’ replies began to pour in from all sides. From 
Sweden, where the sale of British cars has slumped, the Man- 
chester Guardian's correspondent reported dealers’ complaints 
of ‘inferior design, poor service, and bad salesmanship’; from 
Geneva, on the same day, a News Chronicle correspondent 
attributed the decline to British cars’ lack of sex appeal. Almost 





Rising costs have at last made inevitable an increase in the price 
of the Spectator. On April 6 it will go from 7d. to 9d., the price 
at which its competitors have been selling for the past five years. 
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all reports agreed the main reason was that British cars are 
priced too high. The immediate reaction of the British Motor 
Corporation was to put up the basic price of Morris and Austin 
cars by 74 per cent. 

It was left to a pilot to restore some measure of national 
self-esteem by flying at 1,132 m.p.h.; and to some members of 
the Surrey Walking Club, by proving that Harold and his men 
could have walked at three m.p.h. on their way to lose the 
Battle of Hastings. In Pakistan the MCC won the swearing 
match; and Richard III conquered the popcorn heart of the 
US by attracting close on 50 million television viewers. Viewer 
research figures here, by contrast, reveal that the commercial 
television Hamlet, apart from infuriating the people who 
watched it, switched more viewers over to the BBC than the 
Corporation has attracted at any time since competition began. 

Abroad, British prestige took another plunge. The deporta- 
tion of Archbishop Makarios may be charitably attributed to 
the desire of the Government to appear capable of taking 
decisive action; in the event, it has been greeted with pained 
incredulity by friends and delight by enemies. 

From Jordan the news has been more comforting. General 
Glubb called for restraint, after his return to England; and. 
force has been lent to his words by King Hussein’s refusal 
to tie himself up with the other members of the Arab League. 
The pipeline of relations with Britain, too, is being kept open 
by the coming and going of Sir Alec Kirkbride between King 
Hussein and Sir Anthony Eden. Sir Anthony must have exer- 
cised his best diplomatic charm during Guy Mollet’s visit to 
Chequers, for M. Mollet went away convinced that Anglo- 
French relations were never better; but perhaps his pleasure 
was partly occasioned by finding a Premier whose reputation 
has drooped even more than his own. 

From the United States the news has been disturbing. Con- 
flict between black and white grows more embittered following 
the Miss Lucy and Alabama disputes. Nearly 100 Congressmen 
have been prepared to commit themselves against segregation, 
but the Supreme Court has ruled firmly and unanimously that 
State Universities must not delay admitting Negro students on 
the excuse that the problems involved are ‘under review.’ Even 
the most resolute liberals are beginning to wonder whether 
those who counselled festina lente were not right. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


EVERAL days before Archbishop Makarios was ‘ushered’ 

—delightful euphemism—into the waiting RAF aeroplane, 
all the Commonwealth Governments had been informed 
that this action was going to be taken. This was, of 
course, a routine step. (Incidentally, the secret which was 
necessarily so widely circulated at home as well as abroad was 
nevertheless astonishingly well guarded.) The rights and 
wrongs of the Archbishop’s exile are discussed elsewhere in 
the Spectator, and they are not my concern. But I can think of 
few incidents which better illustrate the point I have made 
from time to time in this column—namely, that the Common- 
wealth Governments should take a much larger share of the 
responsibility for what are, in reality, Commonwealth, and not 
merely United Kingdom, acts of policy. Today the United 
Kingdom informs the other Commonwealth countries and even 
consults them; but it has then to act alone, without support or 
co-operation. This seems to me a far more serious matter than 
the independent action of the United States or the absence of 
any agreed NATO policy. Whatever the interests of the United 
States and NATO in the Mediterranean, the United Kingdom 
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has her own interests and they are the interests of the Common. 
wealth as a whole. It seems ludicrous, therefore, that the United 
Kingdom should be bearing the burden of obloquy as well as 
of action, while the rest of the Commonwealth sits on the side. 
lines, being officially informed of measures with which it need 
not associate itself. 

At home, I do not think Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd has been 
entirely pleased by the applause from Conservative back- 
benchers and the hysteria of Conservative newspapers like the 
Daily Express, Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph. Rightly or 
wrongly, Mr. Lennox-Boyd is convinced that no alternative but 
temporary exile was left to him after his last desperate and 
sincere attempt to win the co-operation of the Archbishop; but 
he reached this conclusion reluctantly and with as much aware- 
ness of its dangers as of its necessity. Moreover, I gather that 
he does not regard it as in any way a necessarily final step, and 
does not rule out the possibility that the British Government 
may some day be negotiating again with Archbishop Makarios, 
There are, of course, ample precedents for this. It is an impor- 
tant part of the sophistication—some might well say sophistry 
—of British statesmanship that it regards neither imprisonment 
nor exile as a barrier to civility, discussion and eventual agree- 
ment. To negotiate with Parnell in Kilmainham; or with 
Gandhi after he had strained prison authority almost to break- 
ing point : this is the traditional way in which Britain deals with 
nationalist leaders, and there is no reason why Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd should not extend it to the Seychelles. 


* 


Meanwhile Sir Anthony Eden’s position does not improve. 
The only consolation he has had during the weekend has been 
a second attack on him by Mr. Randolph Churchill in the 
Evening Standard—the kind of support which any Conserva- 
tive in trouble looks for hopefully. Apart from Mr. Robert 
Turton—who has at last impressed his name indelibly on the 
public’s mind as the Prime Minister’s unknown warrior—none 
of Sir Anthony’s colleagues in the Government—his own 
Government—has seen fit to fight for him with even a hint of 
conviction. This is why I think it is important to emphasise 
what I said last week. The present movement of opinion against 
the Prime Minister is building up much more steadily than the 
premature outburst two or three months ago. Then there came 
the inevitable reaction against a too hasty and too incoherent 
attack. As soon as Conservative Members and Conservative 
Ministers realised what was happening, they rushed to the con- 
stituencies at the weekend and proclaimed their loyalty to their 
leader. Now they do not. Two or three months ago they were 
still not certain whether the fate of the Government as a whole 
was not bound up with the fate of Sir Anthony Eden. Now 
they are sure it is not. Mr. Butler especially remains silent. 
His eclipse becomes daily more of a fact instead of a mere 
probability. No one would suggest that he is not brooding on 
the question of the Government’s leadership, but during the 
past six months the Conservative Party has entered a post- 
Butler phase and he is spoken of now as a horse ready to be 
put out to grass. 

Both Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Butler have suffered by the 
change in the leadership of the Labour Party. It is hard to 
resist the temptation of saying ‘I told you so’ to the political 
correspondents who even as little as six months ago were still 
talking of Mr. Gaitskell disparagingly as ‘Little Hugh.’ Now, 
week by week, they record his latest success and note that his 
stock is still rising. Of all the elements in his character which 
first led me to regard him as a potential leader of the first rank, 
one of the most important was his sheer enjoyment of the battle 
of politics. Mr. Gaitskell enjoys giving and receiving blows: he 
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js not at all depressed if he is put down for a count of two or 
three. He is, in this sense, as tough as they make them. This is 
true neither of Sir Anthony Eden nor Mr. Butler. Neither of 
these enjoys the battle. They feel personally wounded—their 
pride is hurt—if they are bruised in the fight. They cannot give 
and take with relish. The only senior Minister who can is Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, and this may well emerge incontrovertibly 
during the Budget debates, when he will be doing battle with 
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Mr. Gaitskell himself. It is essential if the morale of the Con- 
servative Party in Parliament is to be restored that the bogey 
of Mr. Gaitskell is laid. He is establishing an ascendancy over 
the Conserva‘ive Party in the House of Commons which neither 
the Prime Minister nor Mr. Butler—who has still made no 
positive impression as the Leader of the House—seems able 
to break. The Conservative Party is looking for a giant killer. 
I think he has planted his bean already. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE HOME OFFICE cut a sorry figure in its attempt on the eve of 
the Commons debate on hanging to discredit Mr. Arthur 
Koestler for his Observer article on the instructions given to 
prison governors as to how much coroners should be told about 
executions. It was the clear implication of Lord Mancroft’s 
statement in the House of Lords last week that Mr. Koestler 
had doctored a quotation to help his case. So clear was it that 
after the statement Lord Waverley talked about the ‘gross 
misrepresentation’ having been made, and Lord Hailsham 
talked about ‘untruths.’ Lord Mancroft has now apologised, 
but I think he would have done well to have been more humble 
about it. After all, his statement was a quite unjustified slur 
upon an eminent author and newspaper, and it was the cause of 
much of the Commons debate on Monday being devoted to 
irrelevancies. When Lord Mancroft made his original state- 
ment he was unaware of the facts of the matter. That was a 
pity; but somebody must have been aware of them, and I hope 
that the civil servant responsible for the statement has been 
suitably dealt with. Lord Mancroft still refuses to publish the 
instruction in question and talks about the ‘public interest.’ 
What pompous nonsense! Public interest simply means Home 
Office interest, and it will be a very strong indication that the 
instruction contains material helpful to the abolitionists’ case 
if the Home Office does not reconsider this refusal to publish it. 
While it is about it, the Home Office should also, I think, 
publish the document that has to be filled in by prison officials 
after an execution. Failing that, would Lord Mancroft agree 
that the prison governor has to state whether he is aware of 
any circumstances occurring before, at, or after the execution 
which tend to show that the executioner is not a suitable person 
to employ on future occasions either because of incapacity or 
because of the likelihood of his creating public scandal before 
or after the execution? And would he care to confirm that 
officials have to answer questions about the character of the 
prisoner’s neck, about the character and amount of destruction 
to the soft and bony structure of the neck, and about whether 
the cause of death was dislocation of the vertebrae or 
asphyxia? 
. + e 

LORD BESSBOROUGH, who died last week at the age of seventy- 
six, had a distinguished career in several fields, but perhaps 
his greatest success was as Governor-General of Canada in 
the early Thirties. He was a man of great charm and his sense 
of humor was highly developed. I remember a story which 
he himself was fond of telling. Some years ago when Lord 
Desborough died, The Times by accident printed the obituary 
of Lord Bessborough. That night Lord Bessborough spoke at 
a dinner in Londois. He had that morning, he said, telephoned 
The Times and said to the secretary of the obituary department : 
‘I was very interested te read the obituary of me which you 
Published this morning.’ At which the secretary interrupted 
him with the routine query: ‘Excuse me, sir, but can you tell 
me where you are speaking from?’ 


IF I WERE NOT already sure that restrictive trade practices are 
harmful, the efforts made by some of the practitioners to cover 
their tracks would convince me. A few days ago I saw a 
memorandum on restrictive practices sent out with the com- 
pliments of a well-known public relations firm. ‘It might be 
useful for you,’ they said, ‘to have this background information 
on file.’ The ‘background information’ turned out to be a thinly 
disguised attack on the proposed new legislation against restric- 
tive practices; and inquiry revealed that it was the work not 
of the publicity firm but of the Motor Traders’ Association. 
The Association has a perfect right to express its view; but 
the means it chose to express it only suggests that it has 
something to hide. I heard last week, too, of a collective boycott 
that the Tobacco Trade Association is attempting to enforce 
against an independent manufacturer. My sympathies in this 
particular dispute would normally be with the TTA, because 
it is trying to prevent a new outbreak of the coupon war; 
remembering the last coupon war’s sillier excesses, I hope it 
succeeds. But to use the weapon of collective boycott, at a 
time when it is just about to be made illegal, is unwise. And 
still less do I like the fact that the TTA is issuing instructions 
verbally, so that written evidence will not be available against 
it. It is by such methods that trade associations are brought 
into public disrepute. 
* * 7 


I HAD THOUGHT that the elevation of Mr. J. P. L. Thomas to 
the Westminster Upper Deck might reduce the flow of bromides 
about the Navy. But no: ‘The principal striking power of the 
Navy today,’ the Commons were informed last week by his 
Parliamentary Secretary, ‘is provided by a balanced force of 
aircraft operating from floating bases.’ ‘Balanced’ the force 
may be, in the sense that a junkyard may contain a balanced 
selection of old iron. The aircraft in use are all obsolete, and 
none of them was of much military value even in its prime. 
This sort of pretence, as Mr. Callaghan rightly said, makes a 
mockery of defence; it would be far better to admit that the 
whole conception of a carrier Navy has broken down, because 
aircraft suitable for carrier use are unsuitable for military 
operations, and vice versa. The ‘fighters’ in present-day carrier 
use are slower than the bombers they would be pursuing; and 
as carriers are highly vulnerable, the chances of using them 
as floating bases from which to launch bombing attacks are 
negligible. The fact is that the carrier has gone the way of 
the battleship: its usefulness is limited to peripheral campaigns 
—and very few of them. PHAROS 


DUBLIN INTELLIGENCE 


SEVENTEEN THOUSAND farmers from all parts of Ireland converged 
on Dublin yesterday. Manchester Guardian, March 7. 
TWENTY THOUSAND farmers left their dairy herds yesterday and 
went to town to protest—over 2d. Daily Express, March 7. 


ApouT 5,000 dairy farmers marched on Dublin yesterday. 
Daily Telegraph, March 7, 
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Euphrates versus Nile 


By SIR ALEC KIRKBRIDE* 


WO of the most ancient civilisations of the world 

developed simultaneously, and on parallel lines, along 

the banks of the two great rivers, the Euphrates and 
the Nile. The peoples concerned were predominantly Semitic 
in their racial origins although there were strong Aryan strains 
on the Euphrates and the Egyptians were partly Hamitic. 
Because of the greater accessibility of their remains, the 
ancient Egyptians were better known to the people of Great 
Britain over a century ago than the Babylonians, Assyrians 
and Persians; while the precursors of the latter, Ur, Akkad 
and Sumer, were little more than names until their histories 
were established by archeological exploration after 1918. 

It is an interesting fact that, from the middle of the third 
millennium sc until the present ‘day, the peoples of the 
Euphrates valley have contended with those of the Nile valley 
for supremacy in the Middle East. The geographical unit 
which now comprises Palestine, Lebanon, Syria and Jordan 
lies about half-way between the two adversaries and has been 
their field of battle in both the diplomatic and military spheres 
of action. During the long sequence of their struggles, both 
parties were distracted periodically by attacks from other 
quarters and both were subdued for centuries by mightier 
empires, but as soon as they resumed any degree of freedom 
of action, the tussle recommenced. 

The historical curtain rises with Sargon I, the Akkadian, 
extending his authority westwards to the Mediterranean coast 
about 2500 Bc, a process continued by Hammurabi, who ruled 
the first dynasty of Babylon about 1900 Bc. The first counter- 
stroke came from Egypt around 1880 Bc, when Senusret III 
invaded Palestine. From that time the tide ebbed and flowed, 
westward and eastward, with conquests and reconquests. 
In the seventh century Bc the Assyrians swept over the entire 
area, engulfing Egypt as far south as Thebes. Later, Egypt was 
to fall under Persian domination; and the struggle between east 
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and west continued, with varying fortunes, until Alexander the 
Great brought the whole area under his sway. 

The struggle had perforce to cease under the long domina- 
tion of Greece and Rome; and there was a further lull when 
the whole area fell under the Turks in the sixteenth century ap, 
But the hostility remained, and still existed even when the 
British succeeded the Turks in 1918. Iraq and Egypt emerged 
before long as independent States, one in 1927, the other in 
1936. Both these new nations described themselves as Arabs, 
but one has only to look at the modern Iraqis and Egyptians 
to recognise the facial types which are portrayed so vividly 
on the ancient monuments of Babylon and Egypt. Iraq and 
Egypt were founder members of the Arab League in 1945, 
but its creation with the object of uniting the Arab world 
was followed immediately by a revival of their old rivalry, 

The competition for the leadership of the League did not 
become apparent to the world until 1948 when the Arab 
States sent their armies into Palestine, on the termination of 
the British Mandate, and were defeated. One of the principal 
reasons for their failure was the refusal of the two most power- 
ful Arab units, the Iraqi and Egyptian armies, to co-operate 
in any way, even in the exchange of military intelligence. The 
one thing that might have saved the Arab cause, a unified 
command, was utterly out of the question. 

In the wrangles which followed the Palestine débacle, the 
Arab League split into two factions; Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria on one side, with Iraq and Jordan on the other. Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia were drawn together by their common hatred 
of the Hashemite family which reigned in Iraq and Jordan. 
The latter were the dynastic enemies of the Saudis, and if 
the Egyptians were asked about the reason for their dislike 
of the Hashemites, they would probably say that it was 
because of the loyalty of that family to their alliances with 
Great Britain, but the real cause went much deeper than that; 
Iraq was the traditional enemy on the Euphrates and Jordan 
was its friend. Syria feared the so-called Greater Syria policy, 
which aimed at making Syria and Jordan into a single State 
and which had been fostered at various times by Iraq and by 
Jordan. The Lebanon and the Yemen endeavoured to be 
neutral but it was an uneasy stand because both of them stood 
in awe of their immediate neighbours, Syria and Saudi Arabia. 
Libya joined the League in 1953 and, at first, sided with Iraq 
but suddenly changed sides, in 1955, for no apparent reason. 

In the past clashes, the Euphrates party has had the upper 
hand most frequently but, today, Egypt has two powerful 
factors in its favour: money and a broadcasting station. The 
cash is provided by the Saudis, who are prepared to expend 
hundreds of millions of American dollars. which they received 
for oil exports, on furthering the political ends of their 
partners. Those whom money will not buy are intimidated by 
the virulent and shameless abuse which is broadcast by the 
“Voice of the Arabs’ radio station. 

The ratification of the still-born Portsmouth treaty between 
Iraq and Great Britain was prevented by the hostile intrigues 
and propaganda of Saudi Arabia and Egypt, which whipped 
up disturbances in Iraq at a time when most of the responsible 
political leaders of the country were absent. A similar attempt 
was made, and failed, when Iraq decided to enter into defen- 
sive treaty relations first with Turkey and then with Pakistan. 
Egypt threatened to leave the Arab League, and when that 
threat failed to appal anybody, talked of proposing the 





*Sir Alec Kirkbride was British Ambassador in Amman when Jordan 
gained her independence. He retired from the Foreign Service some 
months ago, but happened to be in Amman at the time of Glubb 
Pasha’s dismissal; and he has since been acting as Emissary Extra- 
ordinary between King Hussein and Sir Anthony Eden. 
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expulsion of Iraq. The Iraqis stood firm and nothing happened. 

The disruptive tactics were more successful, however, when 
Jordan showed signs in 1956 of wishing to adhere to what 
had become the Baghdad Pact. Saudi money and Egyptian 
propaganda exploited the long-standing discontent of the 
400,000 Palestinian refugees present in Jordan, and riots, 
demonstrations, and the destruction cf property followed. 
The full facts about the disturbances, and their immediate 
causes, are not yet known, but they have made it exceedingly 
dificult for any Jordan Government to join the alliance in 
question and have, therefore, achieved the end for which they 
were fomented, but the means which were adopted to gain 
this victory for the opposing faction were most short-sighted 
for two reasons. Firstly, because the Communists played a 
big part in the troubles and have been strengthened by the 
defeat of the Jordan Government’s intention by the mob. 
Neither Saudi Arabia nor Egypt will tolerate Communists in 
their own territories and they are not wise to encourage them 
in a neighbouring Arab State. Communism is an infectious 
complaint. The second reason is that such internal discussions 
weaken the strength of the front which Jordan can show to 
the threat of Israel. There is little hope of an antagonism, 
which has lasted for five thousand years, vanishing because 
the two sides are in the presence of a common enemy, and 
no one can expect the Saudis and Egyptians to worry about 
the effect of their actions on the strength of the free world 
to resist Communistic imperialism. But they are doing their 
own cause an ill service by undermining the position of one 
of their sister States, which would probably be the first objec- 
tive of any future expansionist move by Israel. One lesson on 
the dangers of disunion, such as that of 1948, should be 
sufficient for the Arabs. 





Gambling and Politics 


By J. J. ASTOR, MP 


r GOVERNMENT Bill to implement the main lines 
Ae the recommendations on off-the-course betting and 

on gaming made by the Royal Commission is being 
prepared for introduction at the earliest practicable oppor- 
tunity.’ So said the Government spokesman last Friday in reply 
to a motion, tabled by Socialist Arthur Lewis and supported 
from all sides of the House, calling for just such legislation. 
The Government statement went farther than many had 
anticipated, yet the general approval it received was matched 
in some quarters by a suspicion that ‘the earliest practicable 
opportunity’ might point to further stalling. The more sus- 
picious political layers would probably offer you 6 to 4 
against legislation this Parliament, but it seems to me more 
like an 11 to 8 on chance. 

Seven years ago the Socialist Government set up a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the laws of gambling. After two 
years’ intense activity and thorough investigation of all 
appropriate committees, organisations, humans and sub- 
humans, a long and comprehensive report emerged complete 
with recommendations. For the last five years, whenever this 
report has been mentioned, it has drawn praise from all 
quarters, coupled with a reluctance by the Government even 
to discuss it until last week. This caution has not been entirely 
without cause, for the report confirmed that the present state 
of the laws was impossible to defend, yet some of the recom- 
mendations it offered could provoke hostility in a number 
of marginal seats. But five years’ silence is unwarrantable for 
any Government, and a repetition of this will disincline 
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distinguished and reliable people from sitting on Royal 
Commissions. 

The report showed that about 15,000,000 people gambled 
regularly in some form or other, and the personal expenditure 
amounted to some £70 million a year. There is much confusion 
between personal expenditure and the betting turnover, which 
is believed to be over £500 million a year but is largely the 
same money circulating within the business. Something over 
40 per cent. of the adult population spend 1 per cent. of their 
personal expenditure on gambling, and use between } and 
1 per cent. of the national resources. Compared to money 
spent on other forms of entertainment this is small. In 1949, 
£649 million more was spent on drink, and £694 million more 
on tobacco than on gambling. A large proportion of the popu- 
lation seems to spend a comparatively small amount of its 
money on gambling, and there was general agreement among 
MPs that it was too widespread for the Government to ignore. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the report was the 
statement that ‘we can find no support for the belief that 
gambling, provided that it is kept within reasonable bounds, 
does serious harm either to the character of those who take 
part in it, or their family circle or the community generally.’ 
The report traced no direct association between gambling and 
crime, and they found little evidence to support the view that 
it had a direct connection with juvenile delinquency. 

A deduction can be drawn from the report that most people 
gamble in moderation as an entertainment for which they 
realise they have to pay, but the immoderate gambler is both 
a menace to himself, and all concerned, and will not be 
prevented from his indulgence whatever the law lays down. 
The report wisely stated that ‘we are left with the impression 
that it is extremely difficult to establish by abstract arguments 
that all gambling is inherently immoral without adopting views 
as to the nature of good and evil which would not find general 
acceptance among moralists.’ 

There is unanimous opinion that the law as it stands is 
neither fair nor enforceable. The social injustice which allows 
one person to bet on credit off the course, but makes liable 
to arrest a person backing the same horse at the same time 
in cash off the course, cannot be defended. The fact is that, 
under the noses of the police, millions of pounds are wagered 
illegally every day. and this situation provides the greatest 
single opportunity for the corruption of the police foree. Apart 
from national considerations, the world at large knows that 
the British bet. Did they not establish race-courses on which 
to gamble at almost every outpost of their Empire? Can it 
be true that they promote abroad something they do not 
acknowledge officially at home? We cannot be surprised when 
it is said that as far as gambling goes for herself Britannia 
waives the rules. Yet despite the wealth of argument for 
altering the law, some politicians still tend to hold back when 
it actually comes to the point. 

Undoubtedly there are those who sincerely and vigorously 
feel that gambling is a social evil, and the establishment of 
betting shops will only encourage a bad habit in sordid 
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THE TURN oF THE Market.—A capitalist in the City, of 
European fame, who, like King Canute, sat on the shore 
commanding the fluctuations, not of the sea, but of stock, and 
at whose nod it was supposed their fluctuations obeyed, has been 
heard to say, that in the late changes he has lost more than 
any other two house London; and that he retains as much 
as any three. Full credit is given to the first half of the 
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surroundings. Unfortunately, without such shops it is more 
or less impossible to regulate and control betting. The 
Government has shown courage and wisdom in appreciating 
this. Few will oppose the Government's intention to regulate 
gambling, but many will hedge at the prospect of these shops. 

The majority of public opinion—and this including many 
who do not approve of gambling—seems to appreciate that 
there must be some change in the law. If the Government goes 
forward with its plans, and as the public gradually understands 
the reason for betting shops, it is probable that opposition, 
although vocal, will only represent a small minority. 

An interesting feature is that the Government’s plan is 
opposed both by the bookmakers, who at present escape taxes 
from much of their business because it is illegal, and 
by some Church opinion which disapproves of any attempt 
to legalise betting for fear it will encourage it. No doubt these 
minority critics will make themselves heard at the suitable 
time, each from its own rostrum, and probably through a 
press campaign and lobbying MPs. 

I am inclined to believe that opinion has changed in the 
last twenty years, and that nowadays so many people do the 
football pools, and regard this form of gambling as entertain- 
ment, that much of the opposition to a new common-sense law 
will prove to be more shadow than substance. Within the next 
twelve months it is possible the Government will find time to 
implement its intentions. It certainly will not be allowed to 
forget its announced plans. Among the many insoluble prob- 
lems which have to be faced, here at least is a problem which 
the Government can solve. 


Dreams of a Spirit-Seer 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


R. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S new volume* continues, 
or perhaps concludes, the discussion of visionary 
experience he initiated in The Doors of Perception 
(1954). As before, his interest centres on mescalin as a means 
of attaining such experience. Mescalin, a substance naturally 
present in the peyotl cactus of Mexico, where its properties 
have long been turned to religious purposes, seems to be freely 
available in synthetic form, at any rate in America, and has 
been swallowed by alienists in search of possible clues to the 
mad state, by ‘at least one professional philosopher’ in search 
of metaphysical insights, and by Mr. Huxley in search of 
Is-ness. The drug has effects on both the exterior and the 
interior universes, which boils down to saying that whether 
you keep your eyes open or shut you will see something odd. 
In The Doors of Perception Mr. Huxley tried to describe 
what he saw with his eyes open; in Heaven and Hell he talks 
about what happens when the mescalin-eater keeps his eyes 
shut. There is an initial difficulty here in that the earlier 
work contained a confession that its author, being a poor 
visualiser, experienced only ‘relatively unimportant’ changes 
in his inner universe. It looks accordingly as if Mr. Huxley, 
describing to us now the very remarkable interior world of 
the mescalin-eater, is only telling us what he has been told. 
Indeed the new book purports to contain no such first-hand 
account as marked its predecessor, though in one place he 
says he has visited ‘the mind’s Antipodes’—one of his favourite 
synonyms for the world of inner vision. But perhaps he has 
recently been able to improve his visualising powers. 
The most certain fact about Heaven and Hell is that it has 


* HEAVEN AND HELL. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 
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eighty-eight pages, of which the main text occupies fifty-three 
and a number of appendices the remainder. After explaining 
that the fauna of the mental Antipodes are no more illusory 
than kangaroos, Mr. Huxley describes in some detail the 
world that reveals itself to the subject of mescalin or deep 
hypnosis, suggesting that many applied arts, by echoing the 
features of these rich, brilliant Antipodean décors, have the 
power of transporting us in a Visionary direction, instancing the 
work of the goldsmith as ‘intrinsically numinous.’ Landscape 
painting can have similar effects if nature is shown as very 
distant (a Sung vista) or very close (a Douanier Rousseau tropi- 
cal leaf). The main text closes with a couple of pages on the 
visionary hell (schizophrenics, Goya, Kafka, Charles Williams 
et al.) and a few speculations about the after-life, where most of 
us look like having to make do with the kind of habitat de- 
scribed by mediums. The appendices cover such topics as yogic 
breathing, the stroboscopic lamp, the biochemistry of flagel- 
lation, fireworks, floodlit sculpture (‘enormous fun’), the 
unexpected visionary quality of Millais’s Ophelia, and Carlyle. 

That the disquisition summarised above contains many an 
odd fact and new observation is to be expected from anything 
written by Mr. Huxley. Further, readers of his other work will 
not want to miss this instalment of his psychological auto- 
biography. It is when one tries to take the book for what it 
ostensibly is that difficulties may arise. They centre ultimately 
on the provenance Mr. Huxley ascribes to these visions, on 
his desire to define their nature in bolder terms than, say, ‘what 
you see when you eat mescalin and close your eyes,’ and on 
his dissatisfaction with such accounts of their origin as ‘you 
see them because of eating mescalin.” Hence arises his insis- 
tence on their status as ‘mental events’ independent of any 
ego, their significance as revelations of pure Being, their 
origin ‘out there’ in the universe of ‘Mind at Large’ or the 
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collective unconscious, their right to be called manifestations 
of reality in contrast to the merely symbolical world of sense- 
data. The general reader, even if he resists the urge to call 
in his neighbourhood logical analyst, is likely to feel dimly 
that Mr. Huxley is using some words (‘reality,’ for instance) 
in an unusual way, and will certainly feel, I think, that to 
describe the typical Antipodean landscape as ‘a brute fact of 
experience’ is to put some strain on language. In spite of Mr. 
Huxley’s denial, the general reader will suspect that he is 
listening to the utterances of mysticism, a sphere where incom- 
municability is often thought to be in possession. He may then 
be inclined to mutter a newish tag about man keeping silent 
on matters of which he cannot speak, or an oldish tag about 
de non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio. 

It remains to discuss the uses, other than those already 
implied, to which Mr. Huxley’s account of mescalin may be 
put. There are one or two lines of inquiry that might be 
followed: for example, the extreme responsiveness to sugges- 
tion displayed by the delirious. This has, I believe, been 
particularly noted in cases of poisoning by ergot, a halluci- 
nogen which interestingly enough closely resembles mescalin 
biochemically—Mr. Huxley is my authority for the resem- 
blance, though he does not mention the point about suggesti- 
bility. I wonder what would happen to a mescalin-eater who 
had been thinking about new housing estates instead of about 
Blake. But this is a point I cannot settle here. What I can do 
is to comment on Mr. Huxley’s recommendation—implicit in 
Heaven and Hell, explicit in The Doors of Perception—that 
we use his experiences as a prelude to eating a bit of mescalin 
ourselves, for he sees no reason why it should not appeal to 
all as a cheap day-return ticket to the Absolute. He warns us 
that people with diseased livers, or in the grip of fear or anger, 
may find themselves transported to the visionary hell, which 
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There has never been a history like this, written by 
a man who has himself made history; never have the 
political and diplomatic decisions of the past been 
considered by a writer who, all his life, has had to 
make decisions of the same character and magnitude. 
For this great work, which will surely be regarded 
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on one count or another would be enough, I fancy, to dis- 
courage many a potential mental sightseer. As for myself, 
who cannot take a double dose of aspirin without a slight 
sense of violation, the project is deferred sine die. But there 
must be plenty of chaps to whom it would appeal as an escape 
from personal difficulties. 1 should be sorry to see anybody 
I like buying himself mescalin. 

Mr. Huxley says, no doubt rightly, that the stuff is not 
habit-forming, since it has none of the withdrawal symptoms 
associated with other drugs. One might retort that going to 
the cinema is not habit-forming in this sense, and yet many 
people form the habit of going much more often than Mr. 
Huxley, at any rate, would say was good for them. Another 
of his arguments is that mescalin is safer, nicer, better than 
alcohol as a funkhole from reality. It is here, oddly enough, 
that the nature of mescalin-eating is shown up most clearly. 
Mr. Huxley is incapable of distinguishing between the 
alcoholic and the habitual drinker. It seems not to have struck 
him that for most people drinking is a social activity, whereas 
mescalin-eating, just like permanent drunkenness, is a solitary 
one. As he says himself, mescalin induces an abdication of the 
will, a loss of interest in ordinary life, a descent into quietism. 
Again as he says, the negative virtues of quietists are immense, 
but their only positive one consists in preaching quietism to 
others. It is a mode of life which will, of course, commend 
itself to those who do not much care for human society and 
who need not carn their living in it. A visionary bus-driver, 
a chef aware of immanent otherness, are unlikely as well as 
undesirable figures. 

I do not think one should be intimidated by the intellectual 
cachet of mysticism and so on into not calling Mr. Huxley’s 
present role that of a crank. Crankiness is marked not so much 
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by the possession of an alleged panacea as by the willingness 
to puff it and even impose it. I hope Mr. Huxley now regrets 
that sorry outburst at the end of The Doors of Perception, 
where it is proposed that mescalin be forcibly fed to those 
rendered confidently insolent by excessive reliance on 
systematic reasoning. That means you and me, reader. 
Shall we have a little drink together before Mr. Huxley 
calls time? 


See What I Mean”? 


By ROBERT HANCOCK 


O use its own clichés, the development of the British 

popular dance tune record business since the war, 

‘growthwise, profitwise and saleswise, has been sensa- 
tional. See what I mean?’ 

Just in case you don’t, here are some facts to help you. Before 
the war the sales of popular records, ‘pops’ to the trade, was 
about 22,000,000 a year. For 1956, the industry estimates that 
records will sell at the rate of 58,000,000 a year. Behind these 
figures is a story of free-enterprise competition that should 
delight every businessman. 

Before the war two labels dominated the pop trade, His 
Master’s Voice and Columbia, both controlled by the powerful 
Electric and Musical Industries concern. During the war and 
since the war, EMI has become the Poland of the record world. 
Tough and dedicated men have carved vast partitions from the 
body of EMI. To EMI, Public Enemy No. 1 has been a fifty- 
five-year-old stockbroker called Ted Lewis who bosses the 
Decca Company which markets the Decca, London, Bruns- 
wick and Vogue labels. Lewis, from Rugby School, whose best 
friends describe him as ‘fascinatingly ugly,’ took over Decca 
before the war when he rashly underwrote a share issue for 
them that flopped. It was save or sink for Ted. Ted swam. 

It was Lewis who realised that the invention of long-playing 
would open up the jet age for records. EMI were more cautious 
and for eighteen months Decca LP discs had the market to 
themselves. Another blow to EMI came from the Dutch- 
controlled Philips Company who bought the British record 
rights of US Columbia Co. Later the Nixa concern (Pye) and 
the German Polydor joined the battle, leaving EMI with less 
than half of the pop trade. This week, it has been announced 
that RCA Victor, the largest record manufacturer in the US, 
is switching its connections in this country from HMYV to Decca. 
The war goes on. 

It is the prosperity of the industrial North that has made 
sales boom since the war. From Birmingham northwards 1s 
pure pop country. The South, explained a record compan) 
executive, is ‘dead for discs.’ Saturday is pop day in the North. 
Young people between the ages of fifteen and twenty-two 
throng the record shops, spending 30s.-£2 each on records. In 
the street-markets dealers sell them from barrows at the rate 
of 200 an hour. There is nothing to choose between the sexes 
as customers; boys buy as many pops as girls. 

Nobody quite knows what makes one pop tune a million- 
copy hit and another a stinker that perhaps will not sell a dozen 
discs. The manufacturers have two steady rules. One is that the 
first four bars make or break the record. The other is summed 
up by Stan Freberg, one of the few open critics of the industry. 
who records for Capitol and makes big money out of mocking 
pops. Says Mr. Freberg in his latest parody, ‘Rock around 
Stephen Foster,’ which teases the Bill Haley version of ‘Rock 
around the Clock’: ‘If the kids can’t bop to it, they won't buy 
the record, you know that.’ Mr. Freberg shows how to bop to 
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‘Jeannie with the Light Brown Wig.’ Fortunately Mr. Foster, 
the author of ‘Jeannie,’ is dead. 

The kids won’t bop to it and they won’t buy it unless they 
hear the record or hear and see someone play it on TV. So 
to plug pops a new and sometimes sinister character has come 
to Tin Pan Alley. He is known as the ‘A & R’ man—the Artists 
and Repertoire manager. Prewar he hardly existed. A record 
executive explained: ‘When EMI had the grip on the business 
they didn’t bother much about plugging. They had a few 
characters in old school ties around the joint who wore 
monocles.” Today monocles are out of fashion at EMI too. 

The A & R man—there are about twelve in Britain—decides 
what artist shall record what song, who will provide the 
accompaniment, what songs shall be bought and the way in 
which they shall be sung. He is also responsible for arranging 
the maximum number of ‘airings’ on the BBC and ITV for his 
firm’s product. Probably his most important duty is the dis- 
covery of new talent to record for his firm. Public fancy in pops 
is fickle and today’s stars may be tomorrow’s dead ducks. 

It is common ground that the BBC is run by worthy men 
and women who put up with poor pay for the sake of their 
souls. This is also true of the Metropolitan Police. Sometimes 
allegations of corruption and favouritism are made against both 
bodies. Sometimes they are true. It is on the weaker members 
of the BBC who have any influence on the choice or presenta- 
tion of records on the BBC (and the same men in ITV) that the 
heavy guns of the A & R man’s expense accounts are sighted. 
Top A & R men have expense accounts of around £4,000 a 
year. More, if the firm thinks it necessary. 

Apart from the normal business entertaining of influential 
record-programme personnel, the A & R man will sometimes 
make cash payments to the weak, help them buy new cars, pay 
for their holidays, furnish their homes, or indulge their passions 
for antiques or any other domestic interest. An A & R man 
explained to me: ‘Look, son, the gimmick is nothing ostenta- 
tious, see what I mean, like mink coats. They just make for 
harsh comment from people who know what the geezer earns, 
gee what I mean?’ Sometimes recipients of gifts write to A & R 
givers and ask them not to do it again. Commented one A & R 
man: ‘They’re usually so embarrassed about it, they forget to 
return the gift.’ 

Purity among A & R men is a bit off-white sometimes too. 
A favourite fiddle is to sign up a well-known star on the quiet 
and agree to see that he or she gets the best songs in return 
for a 25 per cent. share of the artist’s earnings. These can be 
£10,000 a year once he is a success on discs. For then he can 
get a threepenny royalty on every record and be assured of 
fourteen weeks’ work a year—at £300-a week—in the top 
variety halls. Previous stage ability is not required. By the 
time the artist has paid 5 per cent. of his gross earnings to a 
publicity man—usually a friend or relative of the A & R man— 
and up to 25 per cent. to his agent, another friend of the A & R 
man, his gross income is halved. 

A good ‘bent’ A & R man prefers to discover his own talent 
and get him under contract, through a nominee, at a fixed wage, 
say £20 a week. He will then see that his discovery gets the 
right songs to build him up. It is, of course, expensive to groom 
an ex-fudge-slinger from Southport. Perhaps his nose will 
require plastic surgery, his voice will need polishing, his accent 
changing, his teeth fixing and his hair and hands glamorising. 

One A & R man had so much talent under contract that he 
became too ambitious. His firm fired him when they discovered 
that his artists were getting fifty-eight plugs a month on the 
BBC, and theirs only two. Another addition to some A & R 
men’s incomes is the ‘rewrite percentage.’ This comes from 
publishers or song writers who want their work recorded. For 
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10 per cent. of the song’s royalties the A & R man will ‘rewrite’ 
the number to suit his needs. The rewriting usually consists 
of changing about two words. 

I read this story over to an A & R friend. ‘Look,’ he said, ‘I’m 
not arguing about this stuff, but don’t use it, pal. Prestigewise it 
would be bad for the industry, see what I mean?’ 


City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HE nearest complete country to London is Richmond 

Park. Wimbledon Common and Putney Heath used to 
have this honour until those enormous blocks of flats 

arose which dominate the skyline and take all the country 
character from the district. There is now a proposal, so I learn 
from the Richmond and Twickenham Times, to build blocks 
of flats a hundred feet high in Queen’s Road at the top of 
Richmond Hill. Instead of switchboxes on the top, they will 
have those pinned butterflies which are now coming into 
fashion. The one place not to put tall buildings of cube-like 
shape in London is on the top of a hill. The view of Richmond 
Hill, as well as the view from it, is one of renowned beauty. 

I'd crowns resign to undermine 
Tall flats on Richmond Hill. 

They will utterly destroy the country character of Richmond 
Park, as already the Roehampton flats have destroyed Wimble- 
don Common and those parts of Richmond Park which adjoin 
it. Yet, if one dares to protest, one will be called an inhuman 
xsthete trying to stop deserving people who want housing. But 
why should millions in London be deprived of their nearest 
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countryside for the fortunate few hundreds who will command 
the best view for miles and who will have to have an income, 
so the promoter states, of not less than £800 a year? 


TEN AGAINST THORPE 


The nearest untouched Surrey village to London is Thorpe, 
near Egham. It is a place of very old brick walls, tall trees, and 
has six ancient buildings listed by the Ministry of Works. The 
best of these is Thorpe House, and for some extraordinary 
reason the Egham Urban Council proposes to allow ten semi- 
detached bungalows, with cesspool drainage, to be crammed 
inside its walls. This is bound to involve felling the trees and 
making gaps in the walls. The village has risen like one man in 
protest. But Councils have long ceased to express the views of 
the people they represent. It is most extraordinary how almost 
every despoliation of English landscape today is due to the 
activities of local councils. 


A WELSH CHAPEL 


I was in the Welsh Folk Museum at St. Fagan’s, Cardiff, last 
week where they are making a village of characteristic Welsh 
farms and cottages, taken down stone by stone from various 
parts of Wales and re-erected among the beech woods of what 
used to be Lord Plymouth’s estate outside Cardiff. One of the 
most charming exhibits is an early eighteenth-century Welsh 
Unitarian Chapel, at present being reconstructed here from 
some windy hilltop. I looked through the slats in the doors and 
saw box-pews, painted gallery, uneven stone floor, and felt, 
even from outside, the prayer-soaked atmosphere of Puritan 
simplicity. There is just such another chapel in England at 
Winslow, Bucks. It belongs to the Strict Baptists and is hardly 
ever used. Nothing has been disturbed since the eighteenth 
century in this little hidden place down an alley. If there are 
any Strict Baptist readers of this column, I hope they will help 
to preserve it, for it is in a sad state of decay. 


CHECKED 


I have always believed that if you date a cheque on a Sunday 
or a Bank Holiday that it is illegal. I rang up my bank to find 
if this were true and they said no. It is cashed on the next day. 
There must once have been such a rule, but it seems to have 
stopped, like the law which entitles bona fide travellers to drink 
at public houses outside the licensing hours. 


GLASTONBURY CROSS 


In my column which appeared in the issue of December 16, 
I quoted correspondence between the Glastonbury Town 
Clerk and myself about an offer made by Miss Joan Evans 
to present £80 to the Town Council towards the cost of 
repairing Glastonbury Cross. It has been represented to me 
that I gave the impression that at that time the Council had 
already decided to demolish the Cross and that the Town 
Clerk had acted improperly in not accepting Miss Evans's 
offer. I did not at that time know that in his letter to Miss 
Evans the Town Clerk had stated that, whilst no doubt the 
Council would be grateful to her for her offer, there had not 
been any decision about the future of the Cross, which would 
be reconsidered when the appropriate committee had more 
information. The Town Clerk has asked me to point out that 
when writing to Miss Evans he could not anticipate any decision 
of his Council, particularly as the ownership of the Cross was 
not certain and the views of the reputed owner and of the 
Somerset County Council as the Highway Authority had still 
to be ascertained. Any wrong impression given previously is 
regretted. 
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The Corpse and the Haversack 


HEN Duff Cooper wrote Operation Heartbreak, 

the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty 

made a spirited attempt to get its publication 
stopped at the last minute on security grounds. It gave away, 
they truly said, much of the actual story of a successful ruse. 
known as ‘Operation Mincemeat,’ which had helped to 
deceive the Germans about Allied strategy at the time of the 
landings in Sicily; and they felt strongly that this should not 
be done, since in some future conflict we might wish to employ 
the same ruse again. Their views, which were understandable 
but specious, did not prevail. 

Now a film, reviewed elsewhere in this issue, has been made 
about ‘Mincemeat’ in Hollywood, and a Member of Parliament 
has said that he intends to ask the Minister of Defence if he 
will take steps to prevent it being shown ‘in the interests of 
national security.’ The film is called The Man Who Never Was 
and is based on a successful book with the same title, in which 
Mr. Ewen Montagu, QC, gave a full and documentary account 
of a transaction in the planning of which he, as a war-time 
officer in NID, played a leading part. It involved ‘planting’ on 
the enemy, with the unwitting co-operation of the Spanish 
authorities, a corpse in the uniform of an officer of the Royal 
Marines; at the time of his death—notionally the result of an 
air-crash in the Bay of Biscay—this officer had been on a high- 
level liaison mission, and his brief-case bulged with interesting 
documents. 

The idea, held by the would-be censors, that no public 
mention ought ever to be made of this ruse (variants of, which 
are as old as war itself) is not really a sensible one, even if it 
were practicable. In war each side—but more especially the 
weaker, having the greater need of such aid as cunning and 
dissimulation can inexpensively provide—will always try to 
deceive the other. One method of doing this is to furnish your 
enemy with forged documentary evidence of what you are or 
are not going to do. It is not a very common or important 
method for several obvious reasons. 

The documents you foist on him must, if they are to reveal 
something of your strategy, appear to emanate from a high 
level, and it is not normally at all easy to fabricate circum- 
stances in which (say) a paper written by the Chiefs of Staff 
or the minutes of a War Cabinet meeting can find their way 
into the enemy’s hands without the transaction striking him 
as implausible and far-fetched. It can be done, but it is out- 
side the ordinary run of business. 

Traffic in faked secret documents is one of the few forms 
of commerce in which the middleman runs a bigger risk than 
the principals. The beautiful foreign countess who arrives. 
panting, in Strelsau with a photostat copy of the British 
plan for invading Ruritania from the north has to be very 
beautiful indeed to survive the damage done to her reputation 
for integrity when the British swarm, instead, across the now 
lightly defended southern frontier. It is best, on the whole, 
for the enemy to find the forged documents himself. 

But where is he to find them? If you leave them behind— 
in a divisional headquarters, say—during a withdrawal there 
is no guarantee that they will be found or, if found, correctly 
evaluated; it is as likely as not that they will be used to light 
a fire or for some other domestic purpose by a tired private 
soldier whp cannot read the language they are written in and 
would be very little wiser if he could. Short of throwing your 
Pregnant paperasserie over the garden wall of the enemy’s 
embassy in a neutral capital with a note saying, ‘From an 
unknown well-wisher,’ there really are precious few methods 





of putting him in the way of the windfall you have prepared 
for him. 

The classic example of the successful ‘planting’ of false 
documentary evidence in war was, of course, the episode of 
Meinertzhagen’s Haversack. This trick was part of Allenby’s 
preparations for the Third Battle of Gaza in 1917. Its object 
was to convince the Turks that Allenby’s main attack would, 
as in the two previous actions, be directed on Gaza; in fact 
the British planned an assault on Beersheba and the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s left flank. 

British cavalry patrols periodically jogged across the wide 
and intricate no-man’s-land about Beersheba. Meinertzhagen, 
then an intelligence officer on Allenby’s staff, accompanied one 
of these, riding a grey to make himself more conspicuous. 
When the patrol came in view of the Turkish outposts 
Meinertzhagen, playing the role of an enterprising but clueless 
sightseer, pressed on until the Turks, or as many of them as 
were awake at the time, fired on him. 

He slumped in his saddle, wheeled his horse and galloped 
away—a Sagging, stricken figure from which some personal 
equipment was seen to fall. This included the celebrated 
haversack. Among its contents was a notebook full of data 
dealing with water and transport problems in the Beersheba 
area and making it clear that the maintenance in it of any 
large force was regarded by the British staff as out of the 
question. Among the garnishings of this piéce de résistance was 
a fairly large sum of money, in itself sufficient proof for the 
Turks that the haversack could not possibly have been 
abandoned on purpose. The ruse, which of course was sup- 
ported by other forms of deception, worked like a charm. 

Between the wars this story was told in more than one 
popular book as well as in Wavell’s history of the Palestine 
campaigns; but that did not prevent substantially the same trick 
being successfully played—by Wavell—in the last war, any 
more than the accounts of escapes from prisoner-of-war camps 
in 1914-18 prevented the same methods being used by escapers 
in 1939-45. 

There is no point at all in transmitting forged documents 
to your enemy unless they are forged with the utmost skill and 
unless you have arranged for the conclusions you want him 
to draw from them to be supported by evidence from other 
sources. Granted these two conditions, the chances of his 
seriously questioning their authenticity (let alone proving them 
to be fakes) are surprisingly remote, and can be still further 
reduced if the documents include incidental matter which is 
discreditable to your cause and favourable to his, such as 
evidence of inter-allied dissensions or of some scandal or 
blunder committed in your own camp. 

The man who found or acquired the documents, the man 
who first recognised their importance, the experts who 
evaluated them, the Director of Intelligence who reported his 
unexpected haul to the Chief of Staff—a whole pyramid of 
vested interests is on your side, partisans of authenticity. If 
at some stage a sour fellow pipes up and says: ‘Look here, 
you think you’ve been very lucky, or very clever, or both, to 
get hold of this stuff. I think it’s a plant. Don’t you remember 
that they did very much the same last time?’, the chances 
are that he will be returned to regimental duty before long. 
People like feeling that they are clever or lucky or (better still) 
both; and in war the forger, on the rare occasions when he gets 
a chance to dispose of his wares, should have no difficulty in giv- 
ing his enemy these agreeable sensations, however many prece- 
dents may exist for his method of delivering the goods. STRIX 
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GRADUATED ACTION IN DEFENCE 


Sir.—The power of ‘massive retaliation’ with 
the H-bomb is the strongest deterrent to great- 
scale aggression, by mass invasion, but a defec- 
tive insurance against small aggression, or 
against the risk of a failure to check such small 
aggression developing into a mutual slide into 
a mutually suicidal major war. Moreover, fear 
of such a prospect is weakening to people's 
determination to make any stand against small 
aggression—particularly any that occurs out- 
side the vital area of Europe—while increasing 
the risk that an all-out war may be pre- 
cipitated through an emotional spur-of-the- 
moment decision. The Western Powers’ posi- 
tion would be firmer if they had a choice of 
effective intermediate courses—or ‘graduated 
action.” 

The hydrogen bomb is a boomerang so fatal 
that it impels a new trend to the limitation of 
war. The chief hindrance is the habit of 
thought that lingers among a generation of 
leaders who grew up in the period and climate 
of ‘total war.’ It is more difficult for them to 
adjust their minds and planning to the need 
for limitation and the principle of ‘graduated 
action’ than it would have been for the wiser 
statesmen of previous centuries. They admit 
that the unlimited use of nuclear weapons 
would be ‘suicide, but the form of their de- 
fence planning. and their speeches about it, 
show little realisation of the fact. Continued re- 
iteration is needed to keep them conscious of it 

The prospects of limitation would be best if 
conventional weapons alone were used, and 
sufficed to check aggression. But the NATO 
authorities have come to the conclusion that 
with conventional weapons their present forces 
are not adequate to check Russian invasion, if 
this were launched in large-scale strength. It is 
even clearer that the forces available for the 
defence of other regions, such as the Middle 
and Far East, are not adequate to check any 
large-scale invasion there, if they are confined 
to the use of conventional weapons 

The next best prospect of limitation would 
lie in the use of gas as the unconventional 


weapon, as it is the most effective for paraly 

ing land invasior whil far less effective 
against cities—and th nlikely to devel Pp 
into all-out warfare. On grounds of humanity 
too. the chemical weapor much to be pre- 


ferred to the atomic weapon even in battlefield 


use, and there is profound irrationality in re- 
jecting the former while adopting the latter. 
Mustard gas, the most effective of all means of 
obstructing and delaying the advance of an 
invader, is the least lethal of all weapons. 

In using nuclear weapons to counterbalance 
the numerical superiority of the Russian and 
Chinese forces the basic problem is to draw 
a dividing line, between their tactical and 
strategical use, that has a good chance of being 
maintained, instead of leading to unlimited 
destruction. The best chance would rest in 
confining the use of nuclear weapons to the 
immediate battlefield, and the chances would 
diminish progressively with each successive 
stage of deeper application. From a military 
point of view it is natural to argue that the 
enemy's airfields and lines of communication 
should be included in the ‘tactical’ targets, but 
on wider and fuller consideration it becomes 
evident that such an extension would increase 
the risks of precipitating unlimited war out of 
all proportion to its additional value. 

A differentiation between the tactical and 
unlimited strategical use of nuclear weapons 
is vital—to provide a chance of effective de- 
fence without suicide. Such differentiation does 
not require formal agreement with possible 
foes, but only to be sufficiently palpable that 
mutual observance is likely as a way of avoid- 
ing sure suicide for both sides. Unless a prac- 
ticable differentiation can be evolved, and 
unless it looks convincing, the moral founda- 
tions of defence may crumble throughout the 
Western countries. The peoples concerned will 
drift towards the gleam of hope offered by 
neutralism, even though it be a faint hope. 

By making it clear that we have adopted the 
principle of ‘graduated action,’ and do not 
intend to use the hydrogen bomb save in the 
last resort, we should strengthen our moral 
position, diminish the fear that any stand 
against aggression will be more certainly fatal 
than giving way, and check the spirit of 
neutralism. It would also help to allay the 
growing antagonism in Asia that has been 
fostered by the way that in harping on ‘massive 
retaliation’ with H-bombs the Western leaders 
have lent colour to the idea that they are the 
most likely ‘mass destroyers’ of mankind.— 
Yours faithfully, 

B. H. LIDDELL HART 
Wolverton Park, Bucks 


CYPRUS—THE OTHER SIDE 

Sir.—The penultimate sentence of your 
second editorial entitled ‘Sleeveless Errand’ 
‘If Cyprus is eventually to get a chance 
of opting for union with Greece then it is 
little use haggling over minor points.’ In the 
context of this sentence one of the ‘minor 
points’ is the fate of the Turkish minority and, 
with their fate, the attitude of the government 
and people of Turkey. We have still some 
shreds of reputation in Turkey, but if we, at 
any time, through any action or promise of 
ours, allow Cyprus to become a Greek posses- 
sion, even those shreds will disappear over- 
night. If you, Sir, were to travel in the remoter, 
as well as the more accessible, parts of Turkey 
you would realise how strongly Turks in all 
walks of life everywhere feel about the future 
of that island. NATO and the Tripartite Balkan 
Pact notwithstanding, Turks do not like the 
Greeks, whom they regard as Communists or 


reads: 


potential Communists, and, having the full- 
blooded Communism of Russia and Bulgaria 
on their frontiers already, they would not 


tolerate a new and potentially Communist 
bastion on their southern flank. If the disrup- 
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tion of the eastern wing of NATO, at the point 
where it marches with Russia, is a ‘minor 
point,’ I must profoundly disagree with you— 
Yours faithfully, 

C. R. A. SWYNNERTON 


Lyewood House, Ropley, Alresford, Hants 


THE NEW ESTATE 

Sir,—Mr. Curran has substantiated his state- 
ment about the Jarrow march, clearly and 
beyond question, and I tender to him my most 
sincere and humble apologies for my hasty 
and very rash statement. 

It seems clear that the Socialist Party 
officially banned the march on the grounds of 
fears of Communist influence, and that the 
marchers’ cause (and that of Socialism 
generally) would not be advanced and might 
even be harmed by the march. Nevertheless, 
the participation of Miss Ellen Wilkinson 
symbolised the amount of Socialist sympathy 
with the men and the cause they represented. 

All this, however, does not absolve the 
Tory Government of the day. Even if, as Mr. 
Curran asserts, it was partly technological 
change which caused unemployment, the Tory 
Governments of the 1930s stand indicted by 
their sins of omission as well as those of com- 
mission.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM ALLAN VAUSE 


65 Headstone Road, Harrow 


BOOK SALES RESEARCH 


Sir,—Mr. Leonard Russell has gone to some 
trouble to discredit the findings of my survey 
of the methods used by readers in selecting 
their books, and I would appreciate the oppar- 
tunity of replying to some of the points he 
makes. 

The aim of the survey was to throw light 
on a subject which has hitherto remained 
something of a mystery. Judging from the 
encouraging messages I have received from 
many sections of the publishing trade my 
efforts have not been entirely wasted, although 
for one reason or another the findings were 
not acceptable to all. . 

Mr. Russell evidently considers 2,000 replies 
a poor sample on which to base results, even 
though all the replies came from buyers of 
new books. I am assured by those with con- 
siderable experience in these matters that this 
number is perfectly adequate. The fact that 
all the questionnaires were not completed 
does not invalidate the remainder which all 
contained some facts that were used. In any 
case, my findings were not complete as this was 
only an interim report. 

To show that no extravagant claims were 
made for the survey I requote my own words 
as used by Mr. Russell: ‘My figures indicate 
that the Observer has the greatest number of 
readers sufficiently interested in books to 
take the trouble to answer a_ publisher's 
questionnaire.” 

As to reviews being non-existent in the 
Bookseller, 1 really must ask Mr. Russell to 
read his copy more carefully. For a good many 
years it has run a feature entitled ‘Under 
Review,’ a commentary of current book re- 
views. In addition, much of the paper 1s 
devoted to factual descriptions of new books. 
Issue for issue, the Bookseller probably covers 
more books each week in its editorial 
columns than the Sunday Times. 

Lastly, may I in all sincerity make this sug- 
gestion to Mr. Russell. Let the Sunday Times 
put its forces to work and undertake a large- 
scale survey of book-buying habits in this 
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country. This would add to their already con- 

siderable services to the publishing trade. — 
Meanwhile, until other figures become avail- 

able, the Harrap survey must suffice. —Y ours 


faithfully, 
R. H. LANGBRIDGE 


George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., WCl1 


CIRENCESTER CHURCH PORCH 
Sin.—Deeply grateful as are so many of us 
to Mr. John Betjeman for his sturdy champion- 
ship of our ancient buildings against their 
destroyers, may I correct a possible misappre- 
hension from his reference last week to the 
great Porch of Cirencester Church as 
‘entirely refaced”? 

With the exception of three new pinnacles 
at the angles, so decayed as to be dangerous, 
yet essential to the outline of the building, 
there has been no insertion of new stone at 
any point; all that has been done to the 
ancient surface is to free it, by a gentle pro- 
cess of slow washing, from the acid-laden dirt 
which was eroding the stone; and then to bind 
the somewhat friable surface left after this 
cleansing by an application of limewash, 
which has proved successful for the purpose. 

It is this latter coat which, temporarily, is 
responsible for the sharp contrast in tone with 
the remainder of the building; but it has 
already darkened, and will shortly weather 
into full harmony. The ancient stonework has 
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nowhere been replaced by new, while much 
of the carved detail has emerged much clearer 
than before.—Yours faithfully, 

W. I. CROOME 


Barton Mill House, Cirencester, Glos 


NO APPEASEMENT 


Sir,—Having long suspected that Mr. Julian 
Amery would define tipping a taxi-driver as 
‘appeasement,’ after reading his recent pro- 
nouncements on the Middle East I am now 
beginning to wonder whether he might not 
apply the same definition to paying his fare — 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


Drayton House, East Meon, Hants 


THE JOHN GORDON SOCIETY 

Sir,—I was interested in R. S. Money-Kyrle’s 
approach to the issues raised by the formation 
of the above Society. The assessing of group 
motives, especially unconscious ones, is diffi- 
cult and I regretted that I was unable to attend 
the first meeting of the Society as I wished 
to sound the opinion of members as to 
whether we should aim primarily at encourag- 
ing revolt against father figures, or whether 
we might not be better advised to consider 
identifying ourselves with mother figures, or 
mother surrogates. I agree that members may 
be projecting repressed libidinal impulses, 
possibly of a polymorphously perverse nature, 


Contemporary Arts 


Two Mozart Operas 


On successive nights this week we were able 
to hear performances of two of Mozart’s un- 
familiar operas. One of them, La Finta 
Semplice, was his first real opera, written when 
he was twelve ‘years old, the other, La 
Clemenza di Tito, his last, finished three 
months before his death. Neither performance 
was very good, and neither revealed a neglected 
masterpiece. Of the two it was the earlier that 
gave the more pleasure, perhaps because it 
was staged. The BBC studio performance of 
Titus (in English), admirably sung throughout 
with careful. insipid, almost lifeless purity of 
style, magnified all the faults of its stiff, dull, 
sycophantic and undramatic libretto, and 
drained the work of even such little dramatic 
vitality as it has. La Finta Semplice, given in 
German at the Palace Theatre by the so-called 
Mozart Opera Company from Salzburg, even 
though done in a knockabout second-rate way 
that recalled the performances by those anony- 
mous Italian companies we get each year, had 
at least spirit and animation. The orchestral 
playing was not good, and often poor, the 
Production and acting coarse and exaggerated, 
even allowing for the difficulties of making the 
action clear to an audience ignorant of the 
language, but the singing was all decent, and 
Most of It vivacious and pretty. By the second 
act, when things had warmed up, the perform- 
ance became sufficiently enjoyable to let us 
enjoy the work too 






This, if not a masterpiece. is much more 
than mere! . . ; 7 
than merely miraculous achievement for a 
Soy of twelve. His melodic inspiration and 


harmonic mastery were already, at their best, 
e of most of his contemporaries 
at the height of their powers, and there are 
some numbers here of enchanting wit, beauty 
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and expressiveness, even by mature Mozartian 
standards. Still more astonishing is his ability 
already to match in the music, without ever a 
trace of clumsiness or insensitivity, every 
detail and subtlety of character or dramatic 
situation, to change within a couple of bars 
from mockery or humour to lyrical expressive- 
ness, and back again, or even to keep the two 
going simultaneously. It called to mind and 
gave meaning to Daines Barrington’s account of 
Mozart’s extraordinarily precocious response, 
on his London visit some years earlier, to a 
request to improvise a love-song, and showed 
quite clearly that the particular dramatic- 
musical gift that made Mozart in maturity the 
greatest Opera composer the world has ever 
known, was already highly developed. At the 
age of twelve in fact he was a more accom- 
plished dramatic composer than Haydn, 
Schubert or Weber could become to the end 
of their days, and La Finta Semplice is more 
stage-worthy than almost any of their works we 
know, hardly excluding even Der Freischiitz. 


One effect of this affirmation of Mozart's 
early operatic genius, following so close upon 
the performance of Titus, was to cause some 
second thoughts about this. Is it likely that 
this genius could entirely have failed him at 
the age of thirty-five. even in a work hurriedly 
and unenthusiastically written, in a dead 
operatic convention? Even his last opera but 
one, The Magic Flute, is not such a general 
favourite as the three great da Ponte ones. It 
is dramatically less coherent and its musical 
greatness is more elusive. Many musicians are 
long in coming round to it. But when it ts 
once discovered and experienced it over- 
whelms. Might not the same be true of La 
Clemenza di Tito, and should we not give it, 
and ourselves, another chance, or several 
chances, in imaginatively staged performances, 
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but I wonder, however, whether one should 
not consider the question of introjection as 
well. 

It seems to me that there is a risk of the 
Society falling between two couches unless 
members are clear whether, unconsciously, 
they may not be trying to get rid of a bad, 
composite father-mother figure by introjecting 
Mr. Gordon. In fact, I am considering post- 
poning my application for membership of the 
Society until I am clearer as to what is hap- 
pening in my own analysis.—Yours faithfully, 

D. BARDON 
Shenley Hospital, Herts 
* 


Sir,—May I add one word to my praise of Mr. 
Gordon, which you so generously printed a 
fortnight ago? In today’s Sunday Express Mr. 
Gordon, alone of London columnists, points 
out that if the component parts of an Austin 
motor-car are valued, at cost, at £200 and the 
car is sold at £800, the manufacturers are 
making a profit of 300 per cent. 

This imaginative economic thinking, which 
is in the very highest traditions of the Beaver- 
brook press, is exactly the kind of stimulus 
needed by the youth of today, and I hope that 
in all fairness you will give it as much pub- 
licity as you give to the jests of Mr. Greene 
and his friends.—Yours faithfully, 

B. A. YOUNG 
Flat 3, 28 Elm Park Gardens, SW 10 





to try to discover the genius that is so much 
more likely than not to be there for the 
finding? 

COLIN MASON 


British Impersonation 


THe MAN WuHo Never Was. (Carlton.}-— 
THe LiGHtT ACROSS THE STREET. (Cameo- 
Polytechnic.) 

Every critic, I suppose, has his King Charles's 

head—the subject he gradually becomes a 

bore about. Mine is this business of transpos- 

ing nationalities in acting. Last week in ]984, 

this week in The Man Who Never Was, we had 

American actors playing specifically English 

roles in a London setting. Well /984 was so 

bad that an extra howler or two didn’t matter 
much, but The Man Who Never Was is 
another kettle of fish altogether. a first-rate 
thriller whose main and most delightful 
characteristic is its authenticity. Every part, 
down to the smallest, is played with a wonder- 
fully exact sense of place and character; every 
part, that is, except the main one, which is 
taken by Clifton Webb. Mr. Webb is an excel- 
lent actor who, I understand, is regarded in 
America as looking and behaving like the 
typical Englishman, and there he may well get 
away with it; but on home ground, poor man, 
and surrounded with home-grown products, it 
is hopeless. He disguises his accent a bit, but 
he never gets away from the fact that he isn't 
an Englishman, that he doesn’t talk like one, 
walk like one, behave like one, or look like 
one; a naval uniform no more turns him into 

Mr. Ewen Montagu, QC, than a pair of tight 

trousers and a cummerbund would turn him 

into a bull-fighter or a ballet skirt into a Greek 

Through no fault of his own, for he gave a 

polished, if second-hand, performance, he dis- 

turbed the smooth flow of reality that a close 
eve for detail, combined with just the right 
imaginative sweep, the right degree of dramatic 
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flamboyance, on the part of the director, 
Ronald Neame, gave the whole film, from its 
creepy, suggestive, luminous beginning to its 
creepy, quiet, satisfactory end. 

Most people by now know something of the 
story: a fantastic yet simple piece of ‘planting’ 
that misled the Germans into thinking our 
invasion from North Africa would come in 
Greece instead of Sicily. A dead body was 
floated ashore on the south coast of Spain, 
dressed in the uniform of an officer in the 
Royal Marines, carrying letters to Generals 
Eisenhower and Alexander, and an assortment 
of personal correspondence that would estab- 
lish it, not simply as a drowned courier, but 
as a person with a background—bills, debts, a 
club, a girl—of its own. Its name—William 
Martin—appeared in the casualty lists. 

From its earliest, enthusiastic, naive begin- 
nings we see the plan taking shape—the official 
obstructions; the difficulty, even in war-time, 
of finding a body, since ‘every body belongs to 
somebody’; the schoolboy fun of faking a 
complete, comprehensive background; the 
macabre preparations; the body, pickled in 
crushed ice, launched with a burial service said 
over it into a Mediterranean night; the local 
excitement when it is washed up in Spain; the 
repercussions in London and Berlin; German 
incredulity at such luck, and an Irish spy sent 
to check its authenticity; the. cat-and-mouse 
game with the spy. Nigel Balchin’s screen- 
play has slightly fictionalised the book and 
introduced a superfluous emotional excitement 
into a story quite exciting enough on its own, 
but it has kept to the cheerful, dashing, yet 
faintly eerie tone of the original, in which death 
and sport together made a grim and fascinating 
game. 

* 


The Light Across the Street is a well-directed 
but, I would say, psychologically unsound film 
which concerns the efforts of a sick man to 
survive a mariage blanc with Brigitte Bardot. 
Naturally he doesn’t. Parts are sadly banal, 
but it has a splendidly explosive performance 
from that fine gloomy actor Raymond 
Pellegrin, and it has Brigitte Bardot who, 
though not called upon to act much, except at 
such things as one of those (cut, I suspect, for 
British audiences) bathing-at-the-bottom-of- 
the-garden scenes (the French equivalent of the 
Hollywood foam-bath), looks almost bewilder- 
ingly like a very young Renoir girl, with the 
same inscrutable almond eyes, broad cheeks, 
childish mouth, and mixture about her of urban 
and savage. And the baked countryside, the 
nights loud with crickets, the dreadful isola- 
tion of a group of ill-assorted souls in an empty 
holiday landscape, are very well conveyed. 
Director: Georges Lacombe. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Alan Reynolds 


I SHOULD say at the outset that, within a week 
of the opening of Alan Reynolds’s new exhibi- 
tion at the Redfern, all but one or two had 
been sold of the drawings, gouaches and four 
large oil paintings concerned with the four 
seasons and inspired by that stretch of the 
Kentish landscape about Shoreham which 
Samuel Palmer celebrated in his ‘visionary’ 
years. Reynolds has largely abandoned the 
formal devices which characterised the work 
in his earlier and equally popular shows; in 
doing so he has revealed even more clearly 
the limitations of his talent. The new pictures 
offer a curious mixture of pictorial ideas and 


methods. The foregrounds are frequently com- 
posed of a shallow band, something like a 
strip of scenery at footlight level, in which 
occur botanical events such as the scattering 
of seeds by the wind. The sky either falls to 
the horizon like a curved, streaming canopy 
—derived from Palmer—or revolves in a pat- 
tern of spokes and haloes around the sun. 
Between, the main body of the scene is pre- 
sented. in more conventional terms, owing 
much to English romantic water-colours of 
this century and the last. It is claimed that 
Reynolds is probably the greatest botanical 
draughtsman of the present; in this field com- 
petition is not strong and, anyway, the par- 
ticular weaknesses of his drawing challenge 
the estimate. He does not command those 
structural connections and articulations which 
are the basis of natural form, he misses the 
firmness of natural pattern and the line itself 
has not the rhythmical vitality of natural 
growth. His calligraphy is detailed and pains- 
taking; there are diaphanous washes and a 
multiplicity of hair-like lines, which help to 
account for his popularity, but where these 
lines meet or join, where line and tone confer, 
the structure falls apart. And this structural 
weakness in the matter of details extends to 
the whole picture. The ground has not depth 
or solidity, does not positively recede or 
change direction though the intention is evi- 
dent, trees are not rooted. hop-poles not 
inserted in the soil. The failure is both in 
description and in abstract form. If Reynolds 
was obviously possessed by a powerful and 
unified vision of landscape, it might be easy 
to overlook such things, but, unlike Palmer, 
he is not. His landscapes are pleasant antholo- 
gies of unconnected observations. In the eight 
‘visionary’ years at Shoreham Palmer produced 
perhaps 150 small works—less if you believe 
everything he did has survived; in half that 
time and at a similar age Reynolds has been 
encouraged not only to make, but exhibif, a 
larger body of work. There are a substantial 
number of drawings in the present show which 
should not have left his studio. No clearer case 
exists of what is at present a small but genuine 
talent. still in a stage of student immaturity. 
being forced not only beyond its capacity but 
beyond a natural rate of growth and discovery. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Person to Person 


Waar a thoroughly mischievous ‘witch-word’ 
(as Sir Alan Herbert once so vigorously. if 
vainly, castigated certain harmful  public- 
platform clichés) is the word ‘personality’ as 
so blatantly misinterpreted today by our TV 
programme-planners and publicists! The fact 
that more often than not it is spelt with a 
capital ‘P,’ usually by way of bolstering up the 
presentation of some obviously characterless 
show-business nonentity, only makes it 
clearer still that this latest addition to the 
national witch-word vocabulary is _ being 
allowed to bedevil truly adult TV planning and 
production, over and over again. 

I find it both depressing and baffling to 
reflect that those responsible for TV’s forward 
march (especially, for all its long lead in the 
field, at Lime Grove) seem not to have noted 
long since just what quality it is that has rightly 
earned Mr. Ed Murrow’s transatlantic series, 
Person to Person, its top-rating in American 
television. I refer, of course, to the complete 
integrity of this programme; to its high and 
proper regard for the true meaning of ‘per- 
sonality’; and, finally, to the genuine respect 
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in which Mr. Murrow, as befits a true TV 
professional, invariably holds not Only alll the 
guests on his programme (and this without an 
regard to the irrelevant and impertinent ques- 
tion of their conventional social standing) but 
also his viewers, whom he clearly has the 
proper humility to regard as adult human 
beings, and proves this by taking care to 
present them with real ‘personalities. Ajj this 
be it remembered, in a vast television field 
where our cultural Pecksniffs would have yg 
believe, usually from hearsay, that Ty 
audiences are only to be wooed and perma. 
nently won over by the mass-moronic lure of 
‘give-away’ quizzes and kitchen soap-operas, 

Granted that the Ed Murrows, the Alistair 
Cookes and, nearer home, the Hywel 
Davieses and Anthony Olivers of TV are jn 
sadly short supply; and granted that in the 
field of light entertainment TV is dependent 
to a considerable extent on show-business, with 
its traditional Barnum-and-Bailey sense of 
superlatives, it yet remains nothing short of 
deplorable, it seems to me, that more day-to- 
day attention is not in fact paid to the manner 
in which the majority of our so-called ‘perso- 
nality-programmes’ are presented to us. With 
the example of Person to Person to point both 
the way and a moral, one might reasonably 
have hoped that both the BBC and the ITV 
would have grasped by now this basic truth: 
that no matter how great the intrinsic interest- 
value (not only of these ‘personality-pro- 
grammes,’ but of any TV programme); no 
matter how considerable the quality of any 
script required, in the event it will be so much 
viewing-time abused if the manner of presen- 
tation falls short, either in its sense of the 
appropriate or in the strict interpretation of 
the word ‘personality,’ of the first principle 
of good TV planning: to establish an intimate 
approach to the viewer, ‘person to person.’ 

As matters stand, how frustrating it is that 
so many TV _ conversation-pieces positively 
irritate, and, indeed, often embarrass, where 
they are intended (it is charitable to suppose) 
to intrigue or stimulate. One thinks, for 
example, of that Rozinante of BBC sound- 
radio, In Town Tonight, now camera-borne 
complete with all its old superficial and cliché- 
ridden scripted interviews, or the gushing 
inanities of ITV’s ‘personality’ round-up On 
The Town. What price integrity here? For that 
matter, what price Saturday-night ‘entertain- 
ment’ value? Or again, consider Panorama, 
missing that topical bus it is so confident of 
catching, and missing it time after time, thanks 
to sheer weight of ponderous presentation, 
allied to a seemingly incurable addiction to 
political witch-words. Thirty years on, one is 
forced to conclude, the BBC is still unable, 
or unwilling, to distinguish between the serious 
and the solemn; and, even more unfortunately 
at this stage in TV history, seems not yet fully 
to have grasped the vital difference between 
sound-broadcasting and broadcasting for 
viewers. The place for topical talks is in sound 
radio, not on the television screen; Panorama 
implies a view, surely, not a classroom inter 
view? 

Good conversation in the Johnsonian sense, 
one realises only too well, is almost a lost 
art in this country today. There are signs, 
nevertheless, that television, rightly used, 
might yet prevent its complete disappearance, 
but only, I think, if our TV moguls abandon 
their present witch-word practices, and stop 
spelling ‘personality’ with a sadly debased 
capital ‘P.” 

LIONEL GAMLIN 
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BOOKS 


Agonised Protest 


By LORD HAILSHAM 
| WILL begin by a confession. I am naturally so antipathetic 





to almost everything that Mr. Gollancz appears to 

advocate that there is a grave danger that I may be 
doing him an injustice. If so, I am truly sorry for it. I have 
read almost everything that he has written in the past fifteen 
years, and I have derived much profit from it. In particular, 
no one who is familiar with his personal and religious writings 
during this period will doubt either the sincerity of his con- 
victions or—a matter still more for gratitude—his genuine 
devotion to the person, or what he conceives as the person, of 
the Founder of Christianity. But the question remains to be 
answered, what, if anything, Mr. Gollancz stands for, and, 
if he stands for anything capable of coherent exposition, 
whether what he stands for is right. 


From Darkness to Light* is described by its sub-title as ‘a. 


confession of faith in the form of an anthology,’ and its author 
presses the reader ‘with some urgency’ to read the book from 
beginning to end as a consecutive whole, ‘as if, that is to say, 
it were a continuous piece of writing by one hand, all now 
appearing for the first time.’ I will frankly confess that I do 
not believe that an anthology drawn from such diverse sources 
can serve this purpose, and that to attempt its consecutive 
assimilation is to court intellectual superfcetation if not 
spiritual apoplexy. 

Yet it is no accident that Mr. Gollancz chooses this literary 
form for the exposition of his credo. His fundamental beliefs, 
superficially so resembling popular Christianity, are ultimately 
syncretistic, eclectic, and at bottom, I suspect, pantheistic. If 
you like this sort of religion you will like this sort of anthology. 
If you believe indifferentism is identical with tolerance, or 
that the New Testament has nothing better to offer than 
satyagraha, you will applaud its underlying ethic. And, if you 
believe that Christianity does not involve a wholehearted 
acceptance of the Incarnation and the Resurrection, you may 
quite possibly warmly assert that it is profoundly Christian, 
more Christian, you will probably add, than the official 
Churches, with their outworn creeds, and their hidebound 
ecclesiastics. Personally I believe the opposite of all this, and 
the effect on myself of Mr. Gollancz’s well-meaning efforts is 
to call forth from me a cry of agonised, and well-nigh 
desperate, protest. 

It is of course possible to put together in a single volume 
snippets from Gilbert Murray, the late Dr. Inge, Bernard Shaw, 
Nietzsche, Milton, St. John of the Cross, the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Ouspensky, Tao Te Ching, Marcus Aurelius, the Book of 
Deuteronomy, and Mr. Gollancz himself, to mention only a 
few of the ingredients, and pretend to yourself that the whole 
concoction amounts to something better than an Old Curiosity 
Shop of religious and secular literature. If you are prepared 
to find edification in anything genuinely intended to be edify- 
ing, you will probably be edified. But if not, if you are in the 
least the kind of person to whom it matters whether high- 
sounding words have a meaning, and, if they have a meaning, 

* From DarKNESS TO LIGHT. A Confession of Faith in the Form 
of an Anthology. By Victor Gollancz. (Gollancz, 15s.) 
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whether they are true, you will find this nothing but a mag- 
pie’s nest of excellently expressed but quite inconsistent 
sentiments by irreconcilably opposed writers. To this criticism 
I add one partial exception. Like the editor of the Spectator, 
Mr. Gollancz is against hanging, and, since the destruction of 
Hitler, he has become a pacifist. These two convictions add 
coherence to parts of the section on Crime and Punishment 
and War and Peace which is lacked by the rest of the work. 
This, in spite of a number of absurdities. 

But to return to the heart of the matter. I will begin with 
religion, for that is where Mr. Gollancz begins. It is all very 
well for Mr. Gollancz to quote (page 240) St. John as saying: 
‘The Word was made flesh,’ when the AE poem to Krishna 
(page 174), the fornicating, drunken, but the beloved, shows 
that he does not believe (perhaps does not understand) what 
St. John meant. For, in one of the passages, comparatively 
rare, when Mr. Gollancz writes in the first person: ‘If I had 
been an Indian, Sri Krishna might have made the same 
impression on me (sc. as Christ). For I think that there are 
several Christs, but only one for each person.’ And (from 
Aurobindo) ‘If the Christ, God made man, lives within our 
spiritual being, it would seem to matter little whether or not 
a son of Mary physically lived and suffered and died in 
Judaea.’ I do not think the significance of this quotation is 
diminished by the fact that Mr. Gollancz adds his own criti- 
cism of the sentiment. His criticism is that if, as he believes, 
Christ really existed at all as a man, the scepticism as to his 
Divine Nature is the more readily justified. 

Now, to put it plainly, no one can complain at a man dis- 
believing in the Incarnation, of all doctrines the hardest to 
accept. What I find more difficult to stomach is Mr. Gollancz’s 
assumption that this hard doctrine—to the Greeks foolishness, 
to the Jews a stumbling-block—is not the crucial, the signifi- 
cant test which divides those who accept the Christian religion 
from the rest of all mankind. 

Granted, of course, that all religion springs from the mystery 
of pain and wrong, from man’s sense of loneliness and guilt, 
and his need for a Redeemer. Granted, too, that at many times, 
and at very many places, the aching hearts of men have 
imagined such a being, Adonis, Osiris, Mithras, Quexalcoatl, 
Krishna himself. But for me at least no creature of the imagina- 
tion, no God created in man’s image, no fairy prince, no 
legendary redeemer can work the miracle. It remains a dream, 
or else it really happened at a point of time under Pontius 
Pilate. It was historic fact, or pure delusion. Either the broken 
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human figure exposed for public ridicule upon a gibbet was 
God himself, or man remains unredeemed alone in this 
universe, frightened and desperate like a child abandoned ip 
a dark and empty house. Only a real body hanging op , 
real block of wood, with real blood, and real hands Pierced 
with real nails, gives for me any significance to the fantasy 
of God made man. When Mr. Gollancz tries to reconcile mp 
to scepticism with poems about Krishna, | find myself saying 
with the Magdalene: “They have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid him.’ 

But even were I wrong about all this, I should be moved to 
protest against the assumption underlying this odd dog’ 
breakfast which Mr. Gollancz has served. I truly admire Plato, 
but I do not think that the strangely moving doctrine of reip. 
carnation to which he was committed is the same thing as 
the Christian doctrine of the soul. I have enjoyed Simone Wei 
(nine quotations) but do not believe that her doctrine assorts 
well with that of Mr. Christmas Humphreys (four quotations), 
or his with Blake or Swedenborg, or theirs with Canon Raven 
and Professor Grensted, and bits from the Talmud, and 
Tolstoy, and St. Thomas Aquinas, and Kierkegaard and 
Theocritus. It is an injustice to the great voices of human genius 
to reduce their mighty utterances to a single unintelligible 
medley of discordant sound. I fear I shall be regarded asa 
mocker and worse for saying all this, but the words are forced 
out of me by the spectacle of this monstrous and unnatural 
cavalcade, all pressed into reluctant service to describe—what? 
Nota confession of faith, but a syncretistic collection of spiritual 
incompatibles. To criticise it is as impossible as to criticise a 
jellyfish. At the end of the day one is faced with nothing more 
than a quivering mass of sensibility without an atom of skeletal 
structure. If one does find a quotation which means something, 
there is almost bound to be another on the next page which 
seems to mean the opposite, and, where one differs from either, 
one is never quite sure whether one is differing from Asoka, 
or Jacquetta Hawkes or Mr. Gollancz. 

The truth is, as it seems to me, that for some years past 
Mr. Gollancz has developed to a fine art the technique of 
running away from reality. His doctrine goes far beyond 
opposition to the death penalty. His most sensible contribution 
to penal reform is (page 470): ‘Prisons have failed as deterrents 
to crime. They have failed as rehabilitative institutions. What 
then shall we do? Let us face it. Prisons should be abolished.’ 
It goes far beyond pacifism. It teaches in substance (this time 
quoting Tertullian) that no Christian can be a magistrate. It 
goes far beyond Communism as it is usually understood. ‘I 
have long known with every atom of my being that there is 
only one answer, absolute pacifism, absolute communism (not 
in the Stalinist sense, but in the early religious sense of holding 
all things in common). . . .” He follows this passage by quoting 
with approval : ‘He who spares a penny for himself to put it by 
against a rainy day, thinking that I may need that for tomorrow, 
is a murderer before God.’ 

Having said which, I have no doubt, Mr. Gollancz puts on 
a thirty-guinea overcoat, lifts the Yale latch of his front door, 
and heartily enjoys a seat at the opera paid for out of the 
profits of his successful publishing business, secure in the 
knowledge that his house is guarded by a force of uniformed 
policemen, supported by the taxation of a highly complicated 
modern society whose foundation is the rule of law. To pretend 
that there is anything in common between this escapist not 
sense and either the Christian religion or the realities of humat 
progress is ultimately to indulge a disregard of reality which 


| only an Indian fakir or a surtax payer can afford. Mr. Gollancz 


| is not, I suspect, a fakir. But because it is dangerous to believe 





what is not true, I believe him to be a public danger. 
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An American Democrat 


An AMERICAN VISTA. By Dean Acheson. (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) 


One of the problems that continually confront the British com- 
mentator on American affairs is how to explain to the British 
reader that American parties do differ from each other, although 
neither is like any existing British party. It is easy enough to 
stress the resemblances, to reduce the whole problem to a matter 
of regional and family allegiance or of pressure groups and 
interest blocs. A change in an American administration, we may 
easily be right in thinking, is normally no skin off our nose, as 
the Americans are reported as saying. 

The accursed power that stands on privilege 

(And goes with Women and Champagne and Bridge) 

Broke—and Democracy resumed her reign; 

(Which goes with Bridge, and Women and Champagne). 
So it has been in the past; so it may be in 1956. 

Mr. Dean Acheson is a Democrat and a Democrat whose role 
in history has been part of the raw material for political polemic 
in the United States since he became Secretary of State in 1949. 
He has written what is both an apologia pro vita sua and an 
apologia for the party he chose to join, He devotes little time to 
a personal defence. He obviously thinks that he and his colleagues 
in the Truman administration got more hard words and imputa- 
tions of incompetence bordering on the treasonable than was just, 
even by the robust standards of American politics in a presidential 
year. He also thinks that some of the natural bewilderment of the 
American man in the street comes from the distrust fostered by 
Republican spokesmen and that such general distrust is a national 
handicap. But this is a good-tempered book. We may doubt 
whether Mr. Acheson approves of the methods of his successor, 
the fondness for ringing statements and bold and empty words. 
But I do not think that Mr. Acheson would argue that the 
Eisenhower administration has differed basically from the Truman 
administration in its objectiveness or even in most of its methods. 
There are belligerent generals preaching preventive war. But 

Thrice armed is he that hath his quarrel just 

And six times armed that gets his punch in fust 
was old American doctrine before General Eisenhower brought 
Mr. Dulles to the State Department. It is not the policy of the 
Eisenhower administration, and although Mr. Dulles’s habit of 
forgetting, in speech, that the United States has allies who would 
like to know how things are getting on, is annoying, it is not, in 
itself, dangerous. With all that Mr. Acheson has to say on these 
points most of us will be in agreement. And presumably Mr. 
Acheson, in turn, believes that there is little wrong with American 
foreign policy that a good case of lockjaw wouldn't cure—to quote, 
nearly if not quite, Mr. Adlai Stevenson. 

What is more novel in Mr. Acheson’s book is his apologia for 
being a Democrat and for the role of the Democratic Party. That 
it should be necessary to make the apologia is odd when seen 
from a country full, one might be tempted to say lousy, with 
Socialist millionaires and egalitarian lawyers in the front rank of 
the bar, Mr. Acheson, in his brief defence of his own unfashion- 
able party allegiance, gives the credit (or the responsibility as 
many Groton and Yale products will put it) to Theodore 
Roosevelt and to Woodrow Wilson. But there will be more interest 
displayed in the defence of the Democratic Party as an instru- 
ment of government. Mr. Acheson is not a blind partisan. He 
has serious criticisms to make of FDR’s methods. (Did he not 
resign in the very noonday of the New Deal?) More striking, he 
admits that some of the silliest and most dangerous extensions of 
the notion of ‘security’ have their roots in Mr. Truman’s executive 
order of 1947 for which Mr. Acheson accepts a greater share of 
responsibility than he need, given his comparative minor rank at 
the time. But, when all is said and done, Mr. Acheson is a good 
party man. The Republicans are a party of one interest—business. 
(For him, Mr. Charles Wilson is, we may suspect, the representa- 
tive Republican, only more candid than most in seeing a com- 
plete identity of the interests of the United States and of General 
Motors.) They are not a party of government. They exalt Congress 
Over the executive and that way ruin lies. The Bricker amendment 
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to the Constitution, the tying of the hands of the President in 
the age of the hydrogen bomb, that is a representative sample of 
Republican thinking. Without being a Republican, one could pick 
holes in some of the arguments. Senator Bricker belongs to an 
age in which the Republican Party was not openly a party of 
government; it had no direct responsibilities and wanted none. (It 
wanted office which is not the same thing.) Even Republicans 
learn and they have learned a lot. So will British readers who 
think that the American parties are beneath contempt. They will 
discover, if they read this generous but not timid book, that it 
is not as simple as all that and that, possibly, the United States 
can get along without our party system. At any rate it will have 
to try, and this book shows admirably how it tries. 


D. W. BROGAN 


The Priestly Function 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF PRIESTHOOD. By E. O. James. 
(Thames and Hudson, 25s.) 

Tuts learned survey is a comparative anthropological study of 
priesthood, in primitive cultures, in the ancient civilisations of the 
Near East, in Hindu India and in Christianity. Professor James tells 
us in his preface that no attempt at such an inquiry has previously 
been made: and after reading his book one can see why. For it 
almost inevitably falls between two stools. The picture is not 
sufficiently filled out to be satisfying to the specialist in any one of 
these cultural fields; yet the detail is too crowded and too varied to 
be anything but indigestible to the general reader, who finds, as he 
is hurried from shaman to sybil, from prophet to divine king, 
rainmaking to sacrifice, astrology to ecclesiastical law, that he is 
given glimpses of a bewildering variety of cultural practices with- 
out entering into the spirit of any of them. It is hard to see how it 
could be otherwise. If we are even to approach an understanding 
of what it meant to consult the Delphic oracle or to kill a horse 
as a means of keeping the universe in order, a book of ten times 
this length would be required. And for all Professor James’s 
immense range of learning and generous documentation, it is 
doubtful whether it could ever be within the competence of a 
single writer. Even here, where the material is so concisely and 
expertly marshalled, the variety of practices recorded hardly 
composes into a picture. 

The author says that it is no part of his intention to pass judge- 
ment on the validity of the beliefs and practices of any of the 
sacerdotal regimes that he describes. Of course it is standard 
procedure in the social sciences to inquire into the function of an 
institution without inquiring into the truth or falsity of its claims. 
But can this really be made to work with priesthood? The function 
of a rainmaker who actually succeeded in making rain would be of 
one kind; that of one who was only believed to do so would be 
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quite different. The one-would really be improving the Crops, the 
other would merely be making people feel better about the Crops 
they were going to get anyway. And I fear this argument must be 
extended to the more spiritual conceptions of the priestly function 
If a certain religious practice really brings man into touch with a 
transcendental reality it is doing one thing; if it is merely believed 
to do so it is doing something else. The beliefs recorded in this 
volume cannot all be true. They may all be false; or some may be 
false and some true. 

We do not know what Professor James thinks about this, for it 
was not his intention to tell us. He is bound to chronicle human 
sacrifice and scholastic philosophy, the control of the weather and 
the forgiveness of sins in the same tone of voice. It is not surprising 
therefore that no very developed view of the nature of priesthood 
ever appears—only a record of infinitely disparate practices. Some 
of these (learning and the administration of justice) are of manifest 
value; some of them (sacrifice and prophecy) are at best of 
undeterminable worth, at worst pernicious. Yet in spite of this the 
book ends with a sort of general benediction on priesthood: 

In short, in a precarious, unpredictable and hazardous envirop- 
ment the institution of priesthood has enabled struggling humanity 
to advance on life’s pilgrimage with hope and confidence and with 
a sense of security by supplying a power to help and to heal, to 
renew and to reassure, to cohere and to conserve. 


The priests, we are told, have been the promoters of education, 
literature and technical knowledge, the guides and stabilisers of 
the cultures they have created. This has sometimes been true; but 
(even on Professor James’s own showing, and a fortiori by the 
choice of different examples) it would be equally true to say that 
they had been the creators and maintainers of false doctrine, the 
opponents of intellectual progress, and the disrupters as well as 
the preservers of culture. It would be just possible to maintain that 
any recognition of the supernatural is better than none, and that 
the priesthood, by preserving the link with a transcendental reality, 
in whatever fantastic variety of fashions, had fulfilled a vital 
function. But this it not Professor James’s ground, for he never 
lets us know whether he believes that there is any transcendental 
reality to be linked to. The effect on at least one reader of this 
resolute placing of the witch-doctor and the saint in the same box 
is to bring him to the end of the book in a more than wontedly 
anti-clerical frame of mind. 

GRAHAM HOUGH 


Limited Monarchy 
CoLpD CaLes. By Cecil Price. (Andrew Melrose, 18s.) 
WILLIAM III. By David Ogg. (Brief Lives, Coilins, 8s. 6d.) 
Forp Grey, first Earl of Tankerville, was that peculiarly English 
phenomenon, a radical peer: very rich, and notorious in his 
private and public life alike. He left his wife for her younger 
sister, and brazened out the scandals of a trial for abduction. He 
was an Exclusionist Whig, who won a place in English constitu- 
tional history when he secured the passage of the Habeas Corpus 
Act by counting one very fat peer as ten. After the Rye House 
Plot he fled into exile, returning with the Duke of Monmouth in 
1685. His mismanagement of the cavalry contributed largely to 
the rebels’ defeat at Sedgemoor. Grey then turned king's evidence, 
thus saving his skin and his property. Nevertheless, he was 4 
prominent political figure after 1688, receiving his earldom and 
ultimately high government office. 

Mr. Price does his best to defend Grey from the grosser charges 
of cowardice and treachery; his vivid and sympathetic biography 
certainly makes good reading. The moral seems to be that revolu- 
tionaries should not choose very rich leaders. The rank-and-file 
Monmouthites, those who could not buy themselves off the 
penalties of treason, formed mainly the republican wing of the 
Whigs. Grey always preferred limited monarchy. He was the only 
man of rank among the rebels, and his influence probably decided 
Monmouf?fr to declare himself king. Because they always put their 
property before their cause, the aristocratic Whigs sowed con- 
fusion and dilatoriness in the party they led. This corroborates the 
striking thesis advanced in A Thousand Lives by the late Miss 
Iris Morley, a book which Mr. Price does not mention. 
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Mr. Ogg’s William Ill, a by-product of his massive and 


authoritative England in the Reigns of James Il and William Il, 
confirms this picture. ‘Those who did most to effect the changes 
of 1688 were intent on preserving an exclusive social order in 
which their religion, property and liberty were safeguarded, but 
beyond that, they held out no hopes.’ Half the population “had 
no accredited place in the small, exclusive state,’ although they 
paid for and fought William’s wars, and ‘their low wages were 
an essential element in the English economy.’ 1688 brought a 
tighter disciplinary code for soldiers, stricter enforcement of moral 
legislation for the poor; the rich got greater security for property, 
better credit, a more dependable currency. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Ogg is rightly angered by propagandist 
attempts to whitewash the Stuarts and even the unspeakable 
Jeffreys. By pitching his claims low he skilfully manages to show 
William’s reign as a period of real advance. “The persecuting 
prelate and the back-stairs priest were now things of the past. 
Here was the essence, many may think the justification, of the 
English Revolution.’ “Christianity and Sovereignty ceased to be 
dependent, for their validity, on the hangman.’ It is salutary to 
be reminded of these truths. If William is rather bleakly described 
4s ‘an institution rather than a personality,’ he ‘never aroused 
(his subjects’) contempt, and eventually he won their respect.’ 
That was not perhaps what the rank-and-file had died for at 
Sedgemoor; but it suited the Earl of Tankerville, who survived. 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Watch This Space 


WHEN modern science-fiction evolved in the Thirties it found itself 
more or less automatically forced into certain not very rigid (and 
wholly unarbitrary) conventions. Knowing them, the s.f. writers 
know when and how to circumvent them if the plot requires. But 
ignorance of them on the part of an author leads the reader into 
the same sort of uneasiness that he might feel if he saw a serious 
film of life on the North-West Frontier featuring a charge led by 
a Bengal Lancer in a bowler hat and a pigtail. This is one of the 
main faults of most of the stories in A.D. 2500 (introduced by 
Angus Wilson; Heinemann, 15s.), which are the winners of an 
Observer competition. Its other failings, too, are the ones to be 
expected from rather anti-scientific ‘humanists’ with a slight 
grudge and a slight smugness. They imagine, for one thing, that 
sf. can be humanised (and humorised) by the introduction of 
stage Welshmen, or dear old grannies with their knitting—rather 
like an attempt to make Kafka’s The Trial suitable for the suburbs 
by rewriting it round Dr. Watson. A third fault is the erroneous 
notion obviously held by some of the contributors, that they are 
producing new ideas. And the total result is that all except a 
few of these stories (Mr. Brian Aldiss’s, for example) would be 
sure of rejection, and rightly so, by any reputable s.f. magazine. 

The Galaxy Science Fiction Omnibus (edited by H. L. Gold; 
Grayson and Grayson, 13s. 6d.) is not exactly a prefabricated 
illustration of this point, since it is nothing like the best that 
could have been culled from Galaxy in the period covered—no 
doubt because those have already been anthologised. Even so, 
most of the stories are on a higher level on every imaginable count 
than the smug amateurishness of the Observer lot; and one or two 
are getting on for first-class—that is, as good as almost any short 
stories being written, even by ‘conscious artists.’ 

Mr. Robert Sheckley’s Untouched by Human Hands (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.) can be recommended unreservedly. His is not 
the only way to write s.f., but it is a strikingly successful one. 
These stories are not of equal value, but the best are dry, simple. 
intelligent and usually very funny. Moreover, a very rare thing, 
Mr. Sheckley has actually contrived new themes—as in 
‘Specialist.’ 

The other books are some of the readable ones of the winter 





Crop. Costigan’s Needle, by Jerry Sohl (Grayson and Grayson, | 
lls. 6d.), is a bright and brisk story of twenty Chicagoans trans- | 


Ported in the nude to a virgin ‘parallel’ world. In Brain Wave, by 
Poul Anderson (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.), the earth emerges from 





















































































Spring Books----------- 


God Protect Me 


from My Friends 
BY GAVIN MAXWELL 


‘Sudden death chose the great Mediterranean islands for 
its theatre long ago, and in none is it more at home than 
Sicily, the rocky stage where the tragedy of Giuliano 

(of which this book is a remarkable reconstruction) is set.” 


PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR (The Sunday Times). 
With Illustrations. 18s. net 


A Night To Remember 
BY WALTER LORD 


Here at last is the full astonishing story of the nine-hour 
drama that took place as the “‘unsinkable”’ Titanic died 
in the freezing North Atlantic of 1912. 


Illustrated. Ready in June. About 18s, net 


Cell 2455 Death Row 
BY CARYL CHESSMAN 
Chessman’s unique story of his first six years in the 


death cell and his incredible legal battles. An unsurpassed 
picture of a criminal’s mind. 


To be published in May. 16s. net 


Old Fourlegs 
BY J. L. B. SMITH 


The story of the Coelacanth, told by the man who 
tracked it down after fourteen long years of searching. 


‘llustrated. Ready in June. About 21s. net 


The Pursuit of Freedom 
BY PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 

A chapter of autobiography by a key figure in post-war 
France giving his personal account of his capture and 
escape under the Vichy regime. 


To be published in May. 18s. net 


Beatrice Webb’s 
Diaries 1924-1932 


EDITED AND INTRODUCED BY 
MARGARET |. COLE 


Chis significant volume of the Diaries covers a period of 
vital transition in her attitude to the Soviet Union, and 
unprecedented developments in the Labour Party. 


To be published in April, 25s. net 
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the influence of intelligence-depressing radiation: animals 
become rational, morons sensible and the ordinary man a genius. 
Effectively done, if a trifle unexciting. Shadows in the Sun, by 
Chad Oliver (Reinhardt, 9s. 6d.), leans over backwards to be 
unsensational. The author has provided a readable variation on 
an old theme: secret interstellar colonists on Earth, having to 
make their livings here, have gone native. In Lest Darkness Fall, 
by L. Sprague de Camp (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.), an American 
academic is put back to the time of Belisarius. It is knowledgeable 
and humorous like all Sprague de Camp’s work, though I prefer 
his later Viagens Interplanetarias novels. 

Science-fiction is not really a literature sui generis. The manipu- 
lation of the environment rather than ‘character’ is in the oldest 
tradition. If good and serious stuff is now regarded as specialised 
and limited just because it contains extrapolation or speculation 
in scientific fields, it is, let us say it bluntly, simply because a lot 
of readers, and even ones of allegedly high culture, are uneducated 
—and, indeed, resistant to education, as Dante or Voltaire or 
Shelley or Goethe would have understood education. In a properly 


integrated culture s.f. would be seen as no more an isolated genre | 


than the psychological novel. The literary critics of the future 
will no doubt be able to cope. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


Court Jester 
FRIENDS AT Court. By Henry Cecil. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. ROGER THURSBY, barrister-at-law, who was last seen at the 
beginning of his career-in Brothers in Law, has risen to the heights 
of the Junior Bar—sixteen hours’ work a day, £10,000 a year 
(gross, one fears), and the immediate prospect of taking silk at 
the age of thirty-three. Mr. Cecil is obviously enjoying himself, 
and the reader, when he is given half a chance—which is often— 
enjoys himself too. 

The author is at his best where his novel is really a play. Find 
him in Chambers, in Court, in Hall, on a race-course (but par- 
ticularly in Court), with a few characters to start interrupting one 
another, and his unerring ear and comic genius—not to mention 
his knowledge of the law—will do wonders. It is his urge to 
instruct which is so much less happy. For, as readers of Brothers 
in Law will recall, there is a kind of Child’s Guide to Decent 
Behaviour at the Bar buzzing about behind all the fun and games, 
trying to get a look-in. When it does, it is apt to make you feel 
rather sick. The egregious Thursby is confronted with a series of 
distressing and unusual problems of etiquette which he solves with 
a didactic highmindedness that would do credit to Mr. Nehru. 
His advice, moral and otherwise, thus tendered is accepted with 
fawning admiration by all who meet him. He and his friend, 
Blagrove, make it painfully clear how little an uppish young 
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pupil who appears knows his way round the school. (For al] the 
fellowship, etc., of the Bar, it observes subtle distinctions and 
taboos as closely as a tribe of Hottentots. But need the i's he 
so laboriously dotted?) Mr. Cecil is with the angels all right, He 
speaks, not exactly ex cathedra, but certainly from the prefects’ 
study. As for his amorous passages—but enough! Luckily 
they are few. Fortunately most of Mr. Cecil’s book is concerned 
with clerks, judges, villains (so much more likeable than his heroes) 
—and the absorbing case of R. v. Glacier. And he does, perhaps 
subconsciously, do something to explain how self-confidence, 
intelligence, and vanity continue to make many a successfy| 
barrister. 

ROBERT LINDLEY 


New Novels 


PEOPLE who don’t have to read novels speak sometimes with 
puzzled envy of those who do. ‘How,’ they ask, ‘is a condition 
of childish impressionability maintained? How can delicate organ. 
isms, so often so tremendously excited, so profoundly moved and 
so perfectly enchanted, stand the strain? Why is it that we—for 
whom, after all, the novels are written and by whom they are 
bought—can register no such raptures?’ Answers to these ques- 
tions will not be attempted here. In any event, voluntary readers 
will probably have nothing to reproach themselves with if they 
go on enjoying a novel a week in their customary undemonstrative 
way, grateful to the author when they come across a good one, 

They can be grateful to the author of The Long View (Cape, 
15s.). This novel—Elizabeth Jane Howard’s second—is a very 
good one, aimed to please and not perturb. Technically its design 
is an anti-chronological arrangement of episodes in the lives of a 
comparatively cultured, reasonably well-off married couple, 
Conrad and Antonia Fleming—Arcades ambo, egoists both, he 
the infallible tyrant, she the acquiescent resister. Each nicely 
selected episode (they are date-lined respectively 1950, 1942, 1937, 
1927 and 1926) contains a dramatic situation. Indeed, the word 
‘situation’ is used as a kind of paper-clip: the opening of Part | 
being ‘This, then, was the situation,’ Part II begins ‘The situation 
is perfectly simple’-—and so on from part to part. It is the only 
obtrusive gadget of an ingenious construction, if we agree to 
ignore the contrivance that at the end of the first (or last) episode 
the susceptible and soignée Antonia is confronted responsively by 
a masterful and mysterious stranger in much the same casual 
fashion as she is in the last (or first). 

Though in the method of story-telling here employed some 
tension may be lost, continuity of interest is preserved, curiosity 
never being left unpiqued. Curiosity about Antonia, traced back 
from the threat of maturity to the promise of maidenhood, is 
almost completely satisfied. Conrad’s wish to remain enigmatic is 
perhaps too scrupulously respected. He had, it must be supposed, 
something of charm to compensate for his cold sensuality (for 
which outlets are conveniently available) and for his consistently 
sarcastic manner (uncharacteristic, surely, of company lawyers). 
So far, the marriage has survived its inevitable vicissitudes— 
infidelities (if the old-fashioned term can be countenanced) on 
both sides; war-time separation (Conrad hush-hushed); holidays 
abroad; children trouble; a flare-up of incompatibilities. It 1s 
we infer, now approaching breaking-point. Episode ‘1956’ is lef 
to be imagined. 

Not many novels deserve to be read twice. This one does- 
preferably, the second time, from finish to start. Meanwhile, t¢ 
read it once is to renew acquaintance with an author whos 
achievement would not suffer by strict comparison with that 0 
any living woman novelist. 

Again, in Scenes That Are Brightest (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), tim 
marches back, though without such complicated equipment: 
Seventy years of existence in R. H. Mottram’s Easthampton aft 
decorously relived by Frances, widow of our Mr. Dormer. Her 
madeleine is an air from Wallace’s opera Maritana. Through ! 
succession of chapters headed with such song-titles as “There 
a Flower that Bloometh’ and ‘Yes, Let me Like a Soldier Fall 
she summons up remembrance of things past, while her far-flung 
grandchildren (assembled in England for the Coronation) rescut 
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In Time 
of Trouble 


CLAUD COCKBURN 


‘Immensely entertaining 

collection of personal and 

political reminiscences’ 
PETER QUENNELL 


‘Witty and scandalous’ 
JULIAN SYMONS 


‘Spilling the beans on the 
1930s’ NEWS CHRONICLE 


‘His wonderful newsletter 
The Week wielded enor- 





mous power’ SPECTATOR 
Book Society Recommend, 21s Claud Cockburn 
Daily Maily Book —as seen by 


of the Month Osbert Lancaster 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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Statistical Summary of the 
Mineral Industry 


The latest volume in this annual series, covering production, exports 
and imports for 1949-54, includes figures for dolomite and mag- 
nesium for the first time. 27s. 6d. (post 84d.) 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
Published in the Overseas Economic Surveys series, this book gives 


the first comprehensive survey of commercial conditions in Western 
Germany and West Berlin. 12s. 6d. (post 103d.) 


The Cost of the 
National Health Service 


Conclusions and recommendations of the Guillebaud Committee 
on the efficient application of public funds to the maintenance of 


an adequate service. 9s. (post 63d.) 


from the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 





Elarna Cane 
by AFFLECK GRAVES 


3eGLASGOW HERALD “That 

rare occurrence, a novel which 

is a work of art and a delight 
from beginning to end.’ 
DANIEL GEORGE, SPECTATOR 
“Often robustly comic and 

as often harrowingly tragic.’ 
3eSUNDAY TIMES ‘Elarna is brilliantly observed.’ 

%THE Times ‘Something funny and touching, hard- 
boiled yet tender.’ 12/6 


Last and First in Burma 1941-8 
MAURICE COLLIS 


3eSUNDAY TIMES ‘Mr Collis’s striking book.’ 

XENATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW ‘An account of momen- 
tous happenings by an author admirably qualified to 
write it.’ 

OBSERVER ‘Says what has long needed saying .. . He 
not only places familiar facts in a fresh setting but adds 
much that is entirely new.’ With 20 photographs and 
three maps. 30/- 


Critical Years at the Yard 
BELTON COBB 


A dramatic account by a well-known detective novelist 
of the early days of Scotland Yard and the emergence 
of the modern C.I.D. Illustrated. 15/- 


Earthman, Come Home 
A Science Fiction novel by JAMES BLISH 


3%cEDMUND CRISPIN ‘A picaresque space novel of excep- 
tional imaginative scope.’ 12/6 


One Foot in Eden EDWIN MUIR 


CHOICE of The Poetry Book Society. Some of the poems 
in this new collection were recently read on the B.B.C. 
Third Programme. 10/6 


Abroad on the Cheap 

WENDY HALL 
¥eREPRINTING. A really practical book for planning 
holidays in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. 10/6 


The Home Book 
of Spanish Cookery 
MARINA PEREYRA DE AZNAR 
and NINA FROUD 


QUEEN ‘Vivid and distinctive recipes . . . which, as the 
title proclaims, can easily be encompassed in the home 
... For those who enjoy exciting dishes this is a find 
indeed.” 15/- 
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the perishing from a tidal flood. Believe me, if 
all these endearing young charms fail in fur- 
nishing an agreeable sedative for the long- 
memoried elderly, it may not be altogether the 
author’s fault. 

Easy aids to appreciation are not built into 
Doris Lessing’s unafrican novel, Retreat to 
Innocence (Michael Joseph, 15s.). What's 
called for is an active resentment of injustice 
or a predilection for the familiar conversation 
of exiled writers, here represented by the 
Czech author Jan Brod, early Jewish refugee 
from Hitlerism, stranded in England, and, 
although he has served in the British Army, 
bureaucratically denied citizenship. His typical 
story, told with subdued satirical humour, 
reaches us by instalments through the medium 
of the daughter of an industrial magnate—an 
odd conjunction. 

A German novel — The General, by 
Karlludwig Opitz (Muller, 10s. 6d.)—is trans- 
lated by Constantine Fitz Gibbon into a queer 
mixture of pre-1914 Army and Cockney slang 
(‘cushy billet’; ‘take the biscuit’; ‘rozzers’) 
and up-to-the-minute American profanities 
(‘Christ on a bicycle!’). The bloody-minded and 
finally demented General appears as a blend 
of the Colonels Blimp and Bramble; the bat- 
man-chauffeur narrator of his exploits reads 
as though he had been found in Hemingway’s 
wastepaper-basket. 

For an American novel, Cash McCall, by 
Cameron Hawley (Hammond, 16s.), is refresh- 
ingly free of strong language. Not a solitary 
‘bastard’ in the book: to encounter ‘doggone’ 
is to be shocked. Cash, whom one suspects the 
great Gatsby begat, is a financial wizard—no 
cheap fast-buck operator. Honest as the day 
is hectic, he buys and sells companies for 
capital gain, cultivates the arts, dabbles in 
Buddhism, is an erudite gourmet and amateur 
airman, and loves with a love that is more 
than love his bonnie Lory Austen, daughter 
of the head of the Suffolk Moulding Company. 

Anyone who is beginning to find that 
accounts of mountaineering make uphill work 
for readers. should be amused by The Ascent of 
Rum Doodle, a comic rather than witty parody 
by W. E. Bowman (Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.). And 
undoubtedly nobody who knows what’s what 
and who’s who in current literature will read 
without relish William Sansom’s latest collec- 
tion of stories, A Contest of Ladies (Hogarth 
Press, 13s. 6d.)}—a most felicitous variety of 
pretty predicaments. 


* 


DANIEL GEORGE 


Utster UNDER HoME RULE: A Study of the 
Political and Economic Problems of 
Northern Ireland. Edited by Thomas 
Wilson. (O.U.P., 21s.) 

PARTITION is slowly ceasing to be an issue in 

any but an emotive sense (and all the more 

dangerous for that). This reasoned study of the 
way that Northern Ireland's curious version of 

Home Rule has. been working out in practice 

is obviously the product of the new confidence 

that she has found in herself; unlike the 
defensive propagandist stuff that was to be 

found until a few years ago, it gives a 

reasoned, fair, and sensible appreciation of her 

problems. The essays do not, it is true, give 
an entirely balanced picture, because they are 
more cancerned to explain and comment on 

Northern Ireland’s development in relation to 

the UK than to the Republic of Ireland; a 

contribution from a nationalist source would 

have been a useful addition. But otherwise the 
book is sound and informative. 
BRIAN INGLIS 





Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


LaMBING is in full swing again and with the 
season comes the annual outcry about sheep- 
worrying dogs. Shepherds become incensed 
when ewes are found torn and mutilated, but 
the story is such an old one that we have 
become used to it. I think that there is some 
chance that the thing may become even worse 
in years to come if responsibility for the con- 
trol of dogs on the highway is placed upon 
their owners by law. It seems to me that 
people who are prepared to turn their dogs 
loose to avoid paying for a licence will be 
even more ready to disown them. This aban- 
doning of dogs and even cats is a peculiar 
aspect of the behaviour of a people who are 
supposed to be fond of and even sentimental 
about their pets. 


Curiosity IN HENS 


Hens often remind me of hard-faced old 
village gossips. They have the same ruthless- 
ness. A friend was telling me that when he kept 
hens he had seen them stalking mice that 
attempted to shelter under feeding troughs, 
and regularly discovered the remains of mice 
they had slaughtered. I have seen mice after 
scraps of food in a henrun, but have never 
been able to witness the reaction of the fowls. 
I can imagine that they would, given the 
chance, administer a death blow to a mouse, 
for, like all birds that take worms, slugs and 
insects, they are carnivorous. They also have a 
beady-eyed curiosity that, when one strikes 
at another and draws blood, can lead to 
brutal murder. As an illustration, I can 
remember once lying on my back on the grass 
on a summer’s day when a pet hen belonging 
to an aunt came to investigate my prone figure. 
It peered at me for fully a minute and then, 
with quite startling suddenness, made a most 
determined stab with the object of removing 
one of my eyes. I still shiver when I think of it. 


AUSTRALIAN FAUNA 


I was interested to hear something further 
on the native fauna of Australia from Mr. 
Max Henry, of Chatswood, who writes, ‘The 
possum is a notorious fruit thief and, being 
protected, has, in some areas, a clear run. Pos- 
sum skins make magnificent rugs and that is 
doubtless one of the reasons why such heavy 
destruction took place before protection was 
provided. Our koala bear has suffered even 
more severely than possum, and special gov- 
ernmental intervention was necessary to pre- 
serve their existence. If international trade in 
furs could be controlled, several species of 
marsupials would be more effectively pre- 
served. Attempts have been made to establish 
farms at which some of the species could be 
bred commercially, but without success. An- 
other interesting species native to the country 
is the bandicoot, a little chap much given to 
nocturnal activities, burrowing in gardens for 
grubs and, in the process, destroying a num- 
ber of roots. The blue-tongue is a lizard of 
fair size but not approaching the goanna in 
that respect. He, like all our lizards, is quite 
harmless.’ 


LIME SULPHUR SPRAY 

One of the most useful treatments that can 
be applied to fruit trees is a lime sulphur 
spray, but the ordinary gardener often 
neglects this follow-up when he has used tar 
oil to discourage one lot of pests. Lime sul- 
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phur helps to ensure good sound fruit and jis 
important when the bud appears as well as at 
petal fall. A similar treatment prevents leaf 
curl in peaches and nectarines. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 41, A. MOSELY 
BLACK (5 men) WHITE to play and 
= mate in 2 moves: 
fa solution next week, 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Scheel: R-K R § 
threat Q-Kt6.1,.. 
RX B; 2QKts. 
1...K xX Bs? 
aa 2 8 
R-Q Kt 7;2Q-R3, 
Other W R moves 
are defeated by 1... 
R-R 7!; i 
W Q. Delightful miniature. Pi 
THE BEST OF THE LOT 

‘Mirror, mirror, on the wail, who is the fairest 
of them all?’ Fortunately we have no infallible 
oracle to answer corresponding questions in the 
chess world; if we had, it wouid cause just as 
much ill-feeling as the mirror did and—if cop. 
cerned with living players—for very much the 
same reasons. In the absence of any reliable 
source of this kind I will try my own hand at 
an answer to the insoluble conundrum of who 
was the greatest player of all time. 

Safely sheltered (I hope) behind my anonymity 
I will first of all dismiss al) living players; there 
are far more very strong players now than ever 
before, but none of them, to my mind—not even 
Botwinnik at his best—has quite the touch of 
genius of the greatest of the earlier champions, 

Next I eliminate all players before Lasker; 
the only conceivable candidate is Paul Morphy, 
and, although it is possible that he was poten- 
tially the best of all, he played for such a short 
time and his opposition was relatively so weak 
that he cannot have any claim to have established 
himself as actually the best. 

This leaves Lasker, Capablanca and Alekhine. 
Of these three, I suspect that most people would 
put Alekhine or Capablanca first and will there- 
fore be surprised at my choice of Lasker, but 
both statistics and personal impressions bear this 
out. Taking the latter first, three distinguished 
players who played against all three of the 
‘candidates’ a number of times and to whom I 
put the question on different occasions all put 
Lasker first. On the statistical side, the tourna- 
ment records of the three for the period 1914-39, 
a much more favourable period to Capablanca 
and Alekhine than to the older Lasker (who won 
the world championship in 1895), show Lasker 
as clearly the most successful. Why was this? 

I think the explanation lies in character and 
psychology. Capablanca was perhaps the most 
flawless of the three in the sense that he was the 
hardest to beat, Alekhine the most imaginative 
and creative, but Lasker was the greatest fighter 
and an unparalleled winner of lost games: he 
knew just how to face opponents with the type 
of problems they most disliked. Combined with 
this acute insight he had a stronger and better 
balanced character than the others, and it is 
these qualities that put him first. It is strange, 
incidentally, that Lasker himself always main- 
tained that his brother Berthold was a better 
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WHITE (6 men) 


player than he; Sherlock Holmes and brother 
Mycroft all over again—life copying fiction once 
more. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE MESSINA (Transvaal) DEVELOPMENT CO., LTD. 
LARGER PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 





COPPER PRODUCTION INCREASED TO RECORD FIGURI 
EXPANDING INTERESTS IN RHODESIA 


COMMANDER H. F. P. 


THe sixth Annual General Meeting of share- 
holders in The Messina (Transvaal) Develop- 
ment Company, Limited, was held in Johannes- 
burg on 13th March, 1956, Commander H. F. P. 
Grenfell, D.S.C., R.N. (Ret’d), presiding. 

The Chairman addressed the meeting as 
follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me great 
pleasure to welcome you to the Sixth Annual 
General Meéting of your Company, and, on 
behalf of the Board of Directors, to present for 
your approval their report and the Audited 
Accounts of your Company for the financial 
year ended September 30th, 1955. Both these 
and the Notice convening the meeting have 
been in your hands for some time and with 
your permission I propose to take them as read. 

You may remember that in my speech last 
year I suggested that we might expect frequent. 
and at times violent, fluctuations in the price of 
copper to continue, but that, as a result of 
having sold forward a large part of our pro- 
duction, we could look forward to final results 
as good as those presented at that meeting. 
You will have seen from the Report and 
Accounts now before you that our profits for 
the year before distribution not only equalled 
but exceeded those of last year by a margin of 
£152,105, 

SUCCESS OF NEW CAPITAL ISSUE 

Unfortunately during the year we were called 
upon to pay £103,249, as owner's liability under 
the Silicosis Act. We had also to write off 
£82,967—expenses of the New Capital Issue, 
which, I am glad to report, was well received 
and has been a great success. However, these 
two lafge expenses came to be charged against 
this year’s profit available for distribution, 
whereas last year’s total was increased by wind- 
falls of £252,488. The net amount available for 
distribution this year, including unappropriated 
profit of £44,078 brought forward from the 
previous year, was therefore £1,496,131 

The payment of increased dividends for the 
vear, in Dividend Numbers 10 and 11, ab- 
sorbed £1,254,000; the sum of £200,000 was 
transferred to General Reserve, and the 
balance of £42,131 carried forward to next 
year. 

Since the end of the financial year we have 
continued our policy of selling forward as an 
insurance against any downward trend which 
may develop in the fluctuations Sf the market. 
rhese must be regarded as permanent features 
of the copper industry under present condi- 
tions. 

1 am glad to tell you today that I have every 
hope the profits for this year will show yet 
another record for your Company. 


OPERATING COSTS 

Our operating costs at Messina again rose 
slightly during the year from 34s. 1d. to 34s. 8d. 
per long ton of ore produced. The equivalent 
figures per long ton of copper were £108 9s. 
10d. and £114 11s. 4d.; that is to say, an in- 
crease of approximately £6 per ton. On a short 
tonnage basis costs amounted to £102 Ss. 9d. 
per ton of copper as against £96 17s. 4d. for 
the previous year. 

As mentioned by the General Manager in 
his report, this rise in costs was almost entirely 
due to the employment of extra Europeans in 
place of Natives working underground necessi- 
tated by the withdrawal of the exemptions 
referred to in my speech last year. 





GRENFELL’S SURVEY 


GRATIFYING SERIES O! 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

However, a most gratifying series of achieve- 
ments in the smelter increased the production 
to a record figure—over 14,200 long tons of 
copper—despite an interruption caused by the 
emergency request of the Union Government 
at the time of the African strike on the Copper: 
Belt. which necessitated a sudden change ot 
production from ingots to wire bars. 

Capital expenditure at Messina, of which 
details are given in the summary of the General 
Manager's report, amounted to £296,740. To 
keep pace with this and with an eye to future 
commitments we intend—so long as we con- 
tinue to make good profits—not only to pay 
good dividends but also make substantial allo- 
cations to our reserves. 

RESERVES A SOURCE OF STRENGTH 

The present strength of our Company is due 
to our declared policy of always building up 
our reserves in good times: it is a prudent 
policy that has paid us well in the past, and I 
am sure Members will agree that it is one that 
we should continue to follow in the future. 

There is nothing of particular interest to 
tell you this year about our mining operations 
at Messina except the fact that our ore reserves 
again showed a substantial increase, and, de- 
spite a slight fall in grade, the copper content 
was about 3,000 tons higher than last year. 

I have already referred to the excellent re- 
sults obtained by the smelter, and I am also 
glad to report that all the other departments 
operated smoothly and efficiently. 

UMKONDO PROPERTY 

Our property at Umkondo was brought into 
production in May last year and since then 
regular weekly shipments of concentrates have 
been arriving at Messina for final treatment in 
the smelter. We have experienced, as so often 
happens, the usual teething troubles associated 
with a new undertaking, but operating results 
are improving month by month, and I am sure 
this small but valuable property will make a 
useful contribution to our fortunes under the 
direction of Mr. C. H. Chandler, the new 
Manager. 

With Umkondo in operation and our inter- 
ests in Southern Rhodesia expanding we have 
formed a Group Headquarters Staff, composed 
of a number of Senior Officials, under the 
General Manager of the Company, who will 
act as consultants and advisers and generally 
supervise the many affairs of the Company at 
our various properties. 

Mr. W. I. Spence, who rendered excellent 
service in bringing Umkondo up to the pro- 
duction stage, has been appointed Resident 
Manager at Messina. We have also been for- 
tunate in securing the valuable services, as our 
Salisbury Representative, of Mr. Frank Elliott, 
who was for many years Chief Government 
Mining Engineer of Southern Rhodesia. 

It gives me great pleasure to report that the 
harmonious relationship with our employees, 
which has been a constant feature of the his- 
tory of our Company, continues, and that our 
labour supply, both European and African, has 
been satisfactory during the year. 

PROGRESS AT MANGULA 

Our expanding interests in Rhodesia to 
which I have referred include of course Rho- 
desia Copper Ventures Ltd., which has now 
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been re-named M.T.D. (Mangula) Ltd; this 
indicates in part the name of the parent Com- 
pany, while Mangula, a native word for copper 
will be the name of the new township, 

I have already reported that the capital issue 
to raise funds for the development of this 
property and to bring it into production was a 
great success. We have assumed responsibility 
for the management and working control of 
Mangula, as I may now call it, and I am glad 
to tell you that our plans and designs are being 
translated with ever-increasing momentum intg 
a new Mine and a new Township. 

In this connection I wish to record our 
appreciation ef the unfailing help and ¢o- 
operation we have received from the Govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia 

We hope that this new settlement will be a 
model of its kind in every way, and all our 
endeavours will be directed to this end, 


SITE FOR NEW TOWNSHIP 

Since the close of the year the problem of 
obtaining « freehold site for the township, re- 
ferred to in the Managers’ Report, has been 
satisfactorily solved, and the housing pro- 
gramme, both European and African, is now 
getting under way. The new main shaft is being 
sunk, the headgear is in course of erection, 
and, generally speaking, all the work is pro- 
ceeding according to plan. 

Members were advised by 
out with the Report and Accounts of certain 
Resolutions to be submitted at the Annual 
General Meeting of Rhodesia Copper Ventures 
Ltd. on 22nd February, 1956. These resolutions 
were all adopted and the capital of the Com- 
pany has now been increased to £2,500,000, of 
which £1,200,000 will be issued to Mangula 
shareholders at once. 

This will provide sufficient money to repay 
all advances made to date by your Company, 
and enable Mangula to meet progress pay- 
ments which will arise during the next few 
mosths on its construction programme. A 
further issue will be made when more funds 
are required, 

Concurrently with construction on the sur- 
face, the Molly Section of the mine is being 
prepared for production, and further explora- 
tion work is being carried out by diamond 
drilling on other parts of the property. We have 
already found what appears to be an extension 
towards the south of the Molly East ore body 
and although I am not yet in a position to give 
you positive confirmation on this point, the 
indications are that we may expect a consider- 
able increase in tonnage of ore reserves in the 
Molly section. 


ORE DEPOSIT AT BUKWI 


Another of our interests in Southern Rho- 
desia is the large and valuable deposit of high 
grade iron ore at Bukwe, which I described in 
my speech the year before last 

Here, the results obtained from our develop- 
ment programme indicate proved and probable 
ore reserves of at least 82,000,000 tons, with a 
further 80,000,000 tons classed as possible. On 
the basis of these figures we exercised our 
option to buy the property at the end of March 
last year. 

The ore appears to be of excellent physical 
and chemical quality and, according to our 
consulting engineers, compares well with some 
of the best ore deposits in the world. 

If this is so, we have at Bukwe an asset 
which cannot fail to be of the greatest value 
not only to ourselves but to Southern Rhodesia 
and the Federation. 

Steel, as you will 


a circular sent 


readily appreciate, is one 


of the linch-pins of modern industry, and an 
assured supply is obviously of fundamental 
importance to the future of a young, vigor- 
ous and growing country such as Southern 
Rhodesia. 

APPROACH TO GOVERNMENT 


For these reasons we decided to approach 
the Government to explore ways and means of 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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By NICHOLAS 
Anyone who took the last Chancellor at 
his word and ‘invested in success’ on the 
Stock Exchange in July last year, when the 
full market in industrial equities had 
reached its peak, has now lost about a 
quarter of his capital. This is very dis- 
tressing, not only for the Conservative 
investor, who backed a lame horse, but for 
the Church of England, which had the 
faith to put £40 million into ordinary 
shares, for the Labour politician who is 
thirsting for a capital gains tax, for the 
trade unionist who is seeking to justify a 
wage claim, for Mr. Nicholas Kaldor who 
is campaigning for an expenditure tax 
(because the rich live on their capital 
appreciation!) and not least for the Inland 
Revenue which collects so much less in 
death duties when capital values fall. The 
only person who should be rubbing his 
hands with glee is the present Chancellor, 
who has been trying desperately for three 
months to deflate something in the economy 
and has at last succeeded in deflating the 
Stock Exchange, although at great cost to 
the Treasury, as I have pointed out. Does 
the sump on the Stock Exchange really 
mean that the Chancellor has won his fight 
against inflation and that we have no need 
any longer to buy equity sbares as an 
inflation hedge? By no means. The present 
inflation is primarily a wage-induced infla- 
tion and it is obvious that the Chancellor 
has not yet deflated the wage-earner. The 
wage-price spiral has actually increased its 
velocity this year, and by the time the 
January-February round of rises has had 
its effect on the price level the next batch 
of claims will be getting ready. No, the 
Chancellor has started well but has not 
yet won his disinflation campaign, and I 
am sure that the Stock Exchange is not 
disposed to discount such a major political 
victory in advance. 
ad . * 


What exactly, then, is the bear market 
discounting? First of all it is reflecting a 
general loss of confidence, in political as 
well as economic affairs. Secondly, it is 


DEFLATION ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


DAVENPORT 


feeling the pinch of tighter money. Thirdly, 
it is discounting the limited recession in 
trade which the Chancellor is intent on 
creating. The further measures of restric- 
tion imposed on investment as well as con- 
sumption in the ‘little Budget’ add up to a 
considerable deflationary force. Mr. Mac- 
millan is probably aiming at withdrawing 
from demand in all between £300 and £400 
million. If there is to be so much less 
expenditure, there will be so much less in- 
come for the companies which would have 
carried out the spending. Here is the poten- 
tial decline in company earnings which the 
Stock Exchange is wisely discounting. Even 
before the Macmillan squeeze was felt the 
increase in company earnings was begin- 
ning to slow down. Taking 1954 as 100 the 
index of industrial company earnings 
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reported in 1955 was as follows: 112°5 in 
the first quarter, 113-7 in the second, 110-2 
in the third and 108-4 in the fourth. The 
decline in the rate of increase since the 
second quarter of 1955 is continuing into 
1956. So far dividends have not been 
affected—the stronger companies have a 
good cushion of surplus earnings—but once 
a recession has been started in certain trades 
it is not so easy to confine it. Provided 
the United States holds its boom there 
is a chance that Mr. Macmillan will 
right the balance of payments without 
having to lower employment very far. In 
that event the bear market will find its 
bottom sooner rather than later—perhaps 
before the autumn—unless there is in- 
dustrial strife to prolong it. The bear market 
in 1951 lasted about eight months and fell 
about 25 per cent. The one which. started 
last July may last twelve months or more 
and fall 334 per cent. or more: it is up to 
the Chancellor to decide in his April Budget. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


ALL black things considered, the Stock 
Exchange might have behaved worse. It 
was no doubt helped by some bear covering 
on Tuesday, the last day of the Account, 
but selling has never been heavy and the 
volume of business is two-thirds of the 
normal. What has depressed everything is 
the weight of new issues falling upon a 
market suffering from the money squeeze. 
I will not mention the new Exchequer 5 per 
cent. which the Treasury is holding at par 
to hide its disgrace: I refer to the £22 
million for Associated Electrical, £134 
million for Gallaher Tobacco and this week 
£44 million for Rolls-Royce, which have 
combined to depress the industrial share 
markets. Gallaher had to offer a 6 per cent. 
coupon for its £8 million unsecured loan 
stock, but most companies prefer to water 
their equity stock with ‘rights’ issues. In a 
bear market the coming of a rights issue 
puts a share down often to the issue price. 
~ ~ - 


This virtually happened in the case of 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, which 
issued one-in-four at 57s. 6d. The old shares 


touched 96s. 9d. last year, so that this 
represents a fall of 40 per cent. It usually 
pays to pick up a ‘blue chip’ equity of this 
calibre after such a steep fall, especially 
when the dividend yield is as high as 5-15 
per cent. GALLAHER 10s. shares were as high 
as 40s. 6d. last year. The new £1 shares 
(which will be subdivided into 10s. shares 
later) are 18s. premium, nil paid. The 
dividend has been forecast at 17} per cent. 
and even if no increase in trading profits 
is forthcoming this should be covered by 
earnings 1°6 times. The prospective yield is 
therefore 9:2 per cent. A fall of over 50 
per cent. in a tobacco share of this standing 
surely presents a buying opportunity. 
ROLLS-ROYCE has not had to give so much 
away as Gallaher or AEFI. It is issuing 
one-for-six at 77s. 6d., and the old shares 
have come down to 89s. from a peak ol 
132s. 6d. last year. The directors forecast 
that it should be possible to repeat for 1956 
the 174 per cent. dividend they are paying 
for 1955. This means that they are raising 
their new equity money on a 4} per cent. 
basis against 5-15 per cent. for AEI. 
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linking this vast new ore deposit to the coun- 
try’s existing iron and steel undertaking. 

The Government welcomed our approach 
and during the past months—in full consulta- 
tion with them—we have been investigating the 
possibility of reorganising and expanding the 
Present undertaking in the light of the ever- 
growing needs of the Federation. 

Our discussions are still going on and it 
would be both unwise and improper for me to 
anticipate our conclusions in my speech today. 
| can, however, assure you that we will inform 
you fully at the appropriate time. 

GENERAL EXPLORATION WORK 

As you will have seen from the General 
Manager's Report, our geologists continue to 
be actively engaged in general exploration work 
in the field, and in the examination of proper- 
ties submitted to us. At the present time we 
ave a number of promising base metal pro- 
‘pects under investigation but I am not yet ina 
Position to give you any useful information 
about them. : 

_ We are also carrying out a drilling campaign 
for coal in a concession adjacent to Wankio, 





but here again sufficient data on which to 
assess the potentialities of the area are not yet 
to hand. 


THE COPPER MARKET 


Turning now to the copper market, during 
the year we saw the price on the London 
Metal Exchange reach a peak of over £400 a 
ton under the impact of a succession of strikes 
at the major copper mines in the United States, 
Chile, and Northern Rhodesia. 

As a result, approximately 200,000 tons of 
production were lost, and, although this gap 
was partially filled by the diversion on to the 
market of about 145,000 tons from the British 
Government’s stock and the United States’ 
stockpile, the rise in consumption of some 
190,000 tons during the year kept the market 
in a tight position. This condition still prevails 
and we have recently seen a quotation of £434 


per ton. 
THE OUTLOOK 

As regards the future, there has of course 
always been the possibility that the additional 
tonnage from large new mines now being de- 
veloped in various parts of the world might 
temporarily cause production to outstrip con- 
sumption. But this is unlikely to happen as 





long as the industry continues to suffer serious 
interruptions to output due to labour troubles. 

In any case I have no doubt at all that, 
despite a certain amount of substitution by 
other materials, consumption will continue to 
grow at a rate that will ensure in the long term 
a good market for whatever copper the world 
can produce. 


THANKS TO GENERAL MANAGER 
AND STAFF 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Board and 
myself, and [| am sure on your behalf also, | 
want once again to thank our General Man- 
ager, Mr. Frost. and all who serve under him, 
and the staff of our London Office, for their 
continued loyalty and hard work, without 
which none of our undertakings would be 
possible. 

The Directors’ Report and Balance Sheet 
and Accounts for the year ended 30th Septem- 
ber, 1955, were adopted 

The retiring Directors, Mr. D. E. Cox and 
Mr. P. U. Rissik, were re-elected and the re- 
muneration of the Auditors for the past year’s 
audit was fixed. 

There being no further business the Chair. 
man declared the meeting at an end, 





























































































To be Continued 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 315 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


A prize of £5 was offered for the last 150 words of the first instalment of a sensational 
serial thriller; it should artfully indicate what had gone before and excite curiosity 
as to what was to follow. 


IF it were not so obviously incredible, | 
should guess that the majority of entrants 
for this competition had gained their know- 
ledge of thrillers not from the respectable 
half-guinea volumes of the circulating lib- 
raries, but from horror comics. The idea that 
thrills might be other than horrific hardly 
occurred to them, and humour (a very 
desirable element in nearly all these con- 
tests) was almost completely lacking. 
Worlds were ready to blow up; blood 
dripped from the ceiling; knuckledusters 
gleamed in the starlight; heroes stood neck- 
deep in flooding, windowless cellars, or 
scaled precipices to be surprised by gunmen 
at the top. Pulses raced; breath was baited; 
beasts slavered; hearts thumped and missed 
a beat; bitterness was frustrated and then 
fermented. And, after all, very few entries 
really suggested the end of an instalment. 
The title of one entry: ‘A Pebble Without 
a Beach’ was a not inapt summing-up of 
too many efforts. In the end, I found myself 
with about a score of entries which shared 
a dead level—of mediocrity, I am afraid. 
Out of these I have picked four, which 
seemed to me either more amusing, better 
written, or more exciting than the rest. 
These four share the prize: E. R. Ward, 
John Digby, Miss E. J. Phillips and Mergoff. 


PRIZES 
(E, R. WARD) 

“You told ’em quiet like that, Maud?’ 

‘Sright. “Good morning, Doctor and 
Ma’am,” I sez. “It’s a nice bright day; and what 
would you like me to do with the body in 
the dining-room?” 

‘Well there wasn’t half a shemozzle then. 
Next thing I knew Doctor he’d got p’lice along. 

**Weren’t you very much alarmed to find 
a dead body lying in the dining-room?” th’ 
Inspector ast me. 

‘It didn’t give me such a turn this time,” 


I sez, “only being in the dining-room it was 
inconvenient, me laying the breakfast.” 

‘“And what do you mean by ‘this time’?” 
he ast. 

*“Well,” I sez, “I ain’t ever worked in a 
Doctor’s house before, and if I can get on 
with me work I sez nothing. But you see 
some funny things in a Doctor’s house.” 

*“So it seems,” he sez, and give me a very 
old-fashioned look.’ 


(JOHN DIGBY) 

... The villa stood out, blanched and 
spectral in the moonshine. Crouched in the 
bushes, Ross could hear, far below, the soft, 
sibilant wash of the Mediterranean against 
the Monaco rock, and he thought of that 
golden, queenly figure in the villa, laughing 
through her wedding eve, side by side—lip-to- 
lip, perhaps—with the Prince, the bridegroom 
of tomorrow. And he thought, too, of uglier 
things; the paunchy, saturnine Greek in the 
Marseilles cellar, murmuring instructions; the 
quick, slick, chloroform gag; the swift, firmly 
memorised flight over the mountains with the 
stupefied, priceless trophy; the long, intermin- 
able haggling over the ransom... . 

And then he became aware of low voices, 
of almost imperceptible movement, not two 
yards away. He peered through the bushes, 
recognising with a gasp that other queen of a 
thousand screens, Nita Sayworth. She was hiss- 
ing, ‘I’m the only star has princes. I take this 
one, too.’ 

(MISS E. J. PHILLIPS) 


After the clamour of the previous night, the 
silence was chilling. France had receded into 
the Channel mist. Below, Barrington and Carr 
struggled with the engines. Allwood, on the 
bridge, peered back over the deserted ship, 
strewn with tourists’ debris; the girl lay 
slumped where she had died, her clothes 
ripped by the rats. 

Barrington appeared beside him. 
working?’ 

Allwood nodded irritably. ‘Saw the icebergs, 
didn’t we?’ then, in an attempt at lightness, 
‘Good old cliffs of Dover next.’ 


‘Radar 
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‘We've been dead on course,’ said Barri 
slowly, ‘for over seven hours.’ uringin 

Allwood strode to the radar; the s 
perfectly blank. 

Both men stared ahead at the unend 
stretch of menacing, rust-coloured seg then 
Allwood, no longer in command of his terror 
threw up his shaking hands. ‘England’ he 
shrieked, his voice harsh like those of the se. 
gulls who should by now have met them, ‘i 
isn’t there!’ : 


CTEeN Was 


(MERGOFF) 

. . . ‘Good morning, Inspector,’ said The 
Spectator, as Phillip lifted the receiver, ‘[ hear 
you had quite a party last night: but yoy 
weren’t smart enough to hold on to Dy, 
Pitfield and the so-called nun.’ 

‘Maybe,’ replied Phillip grimly, ‘but the 
doctor didn’t get far. . . . Yes, he’s dead all 
right—stabbed in the heart—just as old Judge 
Harries was last month.’ 

‘And then strung up on a “No Parking” 
sign?’ 

‘Well, it was a barber’s pole this time. Would 
you know who did that?’ 

‘No—but I could guess. . . . Look, Inspec- 
tor: why not hunt through your records of 
the Harford jewel robbery ten years ago? They 
might give you a clue and tell you who's next 
for the high jump!’ 

‘H’mm. You seem to know lots about this 
case.’ 

‘Well,’ came the laughing reply, ‘The 
Spectator sees most of the game.’ 

And the line went dead. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 318 
Set by W. May Byron 


Competitors are invited to imagine that, 
as an anti-inflationary measure, advertising 
agencies have been asked to reduce costs 
by using only blocks of well-known pictures 
from galleries and collections as illustra 
tions to their advertisements. A £5 prize is 
offered for copy to go with any such picture 
(which must be named) advertising any of 
the usual commodities. Brand names must 
be the competitor's own invention. Limit, 
150 words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 318,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC, 
must be received by March 27. Results in 
the Spectator of April 6. 
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and a book token for one guinea. 








about it (8) 


30 A science that has to finish (6). 


opened after noon on March 27 


ACROSS 

1 One needs to be pretty sharp in this 1 
city (6). (5-4) 

4 Sub-title for The Order of Release? 2 
(4-4) 

0 Arranged with a thousand to be slan- 3 
dered (7). (10). 
Ten sing while thus at work (7). 5 

12 To the ancient city Ma takes the 
railway (10). 6 
: took up the harp of Life, and 7 
smote on all the chords with might’ (7). 
(Tennyson) (4). 8 
15 So let it be Little Mary (7). 
Seers confused about morning (7). 9 
Suggestion of a sort of colour in the 
family (7). 14 
She'll prevent that sinking feeling (3, 4). 16 
“He keeps a lady in a —— Most cruelly 
all day’ (Chesterton) (4). 18 
They'll give the orchestra beans! (10) 20 
Tell him to be an archer (7) 
He was certainly expert in current 22 
affairs (7). 23 
Put the car away and make a song’ 25 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
and addressed: Crossword No. 879, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


The torture of proposing a health? 
A garland? Certainly, but not in 
working hours (7). 

Many turn up in an awkward stride 


There’s company for Joshua’s father 
when he comes to percussion (9). 
The cricketer’s river, perhaps (4). 
The wreck comes to nothing with us 


‘He clasps the crag with crooked 
hands’ (Tennyson) (5). 

One can always find this in a stupid 
old song (4). 

Philosopher who took the plunge (10). 
Tom, Dick and Harry? It must be 
Dick! (9) 

Evidently Oliver Twist wasn’t (9). 
When this plant droops, it’s all, for 
example, in (7). 

Is this what a novel like Yeast does? (7) 
They cap the big pots (5). 

Agag must be crazy to stand on his 
head! (4) 

A nod might do just as well (4). 














Solution on March 30 


Solution to No. 877 on page 359 


The winners of Crossword No. 877 are: THE Rev. J. W. FRASER, Banchory, 
Kincardineshire, and Miss A, G. McINTosH, 38 Carlton Place, Aberdeen. 
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Classified advertisements must be|SEVEN HUNDRED SCIENTISTS with| EAST-WEST, CAN THEY MEET? The| STUDENTS, do your garment patching by 
I line. Line Averages some interesting new ideas require ex- World Government Answer. Clement Davies, | our welding process. No needle and thread, 
prepaid. 3s. per tine. eggs b€°) Service officers to promote organisation. The|M.P. Henry Usborne, M.P. Jim Pitman,| simple to use; resists washing, dry cleaning. 
44 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box) work will be voluntary, but may become M.P. Gilbert McAllister. Conway Hall, Hol-| Enough for 40 repairs, 2/-.—Box No. 3178. 
+ bers 1s. extra. Classified fruitful as the venture proceeds. “Data born, Wednesday, 21st March. Doors open THE NURSING HOME BILL for Mrs. J.’s 
Numoe Dept ‘Spectator,’ Research,”” Rue de Maupertuis, Jersey, C.1,| 6.30 p.m, Reserved seats 2s. 6d. Apply : Par-| jjiness was £87 5s. But she had to find only 
Advertisement t sndon, W.C.],\THE, IRENE FORSTER AGENCY, 66 liamentary Association for World Govern-| ¢s 7, herself because B.U.P.A. paid the rest. 
9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| Marchmont St., London, W.C.1. TERminus|™¢t, 21 Hampstead Lane, N.6 You can enjoy the same benefits of private 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).\ 8566. (Agency conducted by former Head-| FATHER HUDDLESTON SPEAKS at ajtreatment in illness by joining B.U.P.A. 
___ | mistress.) Employment in Schools, Colleges, Public Meeting—a Statement on South) (New entrants are restricted to those under 
——— Institutions, offices of Societies, private Africa, and questions. Monday, 23 April,/65.) Write for literature.—British United 





iTe WV 7 Houses, etc, Secretaries, Teachers, House-| Central Hall, Westminster, 7.30. Buffet avail-| Provident Association, HL/9, Provident 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT keepers, Warden, Cooks, Caretakers, etc.| able. Tickets now : 2/6 res., 1/- unres., from) House, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

f persons answering these Also lecture and concert agency for clubs.) Christian Action, 2 Amen Ct., E.C.4 (CIT. 

The engagement of pers colons, schools, POST, VACANT AND) 6869) or from The Africa Bureau, 30 Old 
w ED. 


us must be made through a 7) om 
at Ofice of the Ministry of Labour or a | Queen St., S.W.1. | EDUCATIONAL 

Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER,| MATTHIESEN GALLERY: The Work of 

cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a|Hallsworth Research Fellowships. Applica-|Curt Herrmann (1854-1929), Daily 10-5.30. EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or|tions are invited for the above Research Fel-| Sats, 10-1. Until March 24,—142 New Bond tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 











se, or the employment, is excepted from jowships for advanced work in the field of! Street, London, W.1. tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan-| Political Economy. The value of the Fellow-| NATURAL HISTORY, BIOLOGY «| Cet. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
cies Order, 1952. |ships will normally be within the range of MEDICINE, An exhibition of recent pub-|("0"-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 


BOC invites applications for Trainee Studio! £700-£1,500 per annum, according to ¢X-|lications from China, Germany, Great Write today for free prospectus mentioning 


Assistants. Successful candidates will join|perience and qualifications, Regulations) Britain, Poland, the U.S.S.R exam, or subject in which interested to 
Suf Training Reserve from which most) governing the ward of the Fellowships may) countries. ‘3 COLLET’S GAII aot = Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
juniot vacancies in Programme Operations! be obtained from the Registrar, the Uni-| Museum Strect, London W.C.1. March| Call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
Departments are filled These departments versity, Manchester 13, to whom applications) 6th-31st. Weekdays 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat.,| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
are Ty tal agg eat work in oe be sent not later than March 3ist.!1) am.-4 p.m. Admission free. Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
gudios in the preparation, transmission or . NEW CHILTERN ROOMS. 108 B 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
, " al aa . - niiemes . | NE . MS, f aker . . - 
recording of all Pion te -_ a UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. DE-| Street, W.1. May be hired separately or as a frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
= por nd pene en at on os PARTMENT OF HUMANITY. Applications| suite, Redecorated in contemporary style.|2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392) 
sontro] of yoru ° proguctic « ecords ar, inv 7 ~ ; h y a 2 “ as e - 9 > . . 
<9 manipulation ‘of sound eflects, Candi-| tepintrig ot “tivoauin, “Salarye—Lower| OBC Seats 150, the second 100. Connected by| LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
gates should preferably be between 20 and scale £700 x £50 to £900 pe 3 ; Seer a short passage, off which is a cloakroom and| Posta ‘courses for General Certificate of 
% and must be physically fit as hours of| ccc x edge g bt  Meceqcsstcets her) kitchenette. Available for concerts, confer-| Education (for Entrance, Faculty require- 
july are irreguiar and may include night sao dhmmng pean pgp do gee son ences, dances, rehearsals, receptions. Charges| ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. and 
shifts, They must possess manual dexterity }j¢cations, and with superannuation benefit| application.- WELbeck 1706 an pp yg yy an ai 
and capacity to assimilate some technica! 4ng family allowance where applicable. The) PROGRESS in Zoological Studies in kevin Ont 4 Cambrid N ‘tema 
knowiedge (broadcasting equipment, prob-| successful candidate will be expected to take U-S.S-R. & Eastern Europe Lecture by Dr the: 4 High! ‘ i : Tu ”? oapectus 
lems of acoustics, recording techniques). Con- = . 4 neta cred R. Newth, Dept. of Zoology, University OM". ighly quali ed Tutors Prospectus 
up duty on Ist October, 1956. Further par from Registrar, University Correspondence 
siderable emphasis on personal qualities.) tioyjars may be obtained from the under- College, Monday, 19th March, 6.30 p.m. Col- Ce rT] +6 B ‘1 H : Cc br a 
particularly ability 10 deal tactfully and con-| ioned with whom applications, tovether !¢t’s Gallery, 45 Museum St., W.C.1. ollege, /6 Burlington rouse. Cambridge. 
fdently with people, to think quickly and) with the names of two referees. should be ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 MILL HILL SCHOOL, Entrance Scholar- 
remain calm in emergencies. Wide general|ijqgeq not later than 20th April, 1956 Cork Street, W.1, Recent Paintings by) S*'? Examination, This will take place at 
interest in the Arts necessary, but as work youN MacPHERSON. Assistant Secretary JACOB BORNFRIEND & BERNARD the school from June 2nd-June 4th, 1956 
varies within Departments some knowledge) ;,, the University ’ : DUNSTAN Candidates must be over 12 and under 14 
of dramatic production, or ability to follow ‘ “ ati ‘THE SEAS a ibi years of age on September ist, Several 
a music score, is valuable. For many posts| UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG. Applica- HE  SEASONS'—C.AS. Exhibition at scholarships and Exhibitions are available 
ted for the newly established| Phe Tate Gallery. Till April 15th. ; : 
vocal and operational suitability for micro-| “ONS are invited for ewly © en with values up to £100 p.a., and there are 
phone work and «ome linguistic ability js| Dost of READER OR SENIOR LECTURER WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Josef) Exhibitions for the sons of Christian Minis- 
essential, Starting salary £465 for trial period) IN EDUCATION (CHINESE STUDTES).| Herman : Painting and Drawings, 1940-1956. | ters with values up to £140 p.a. Periodically 
of six months with prospect of Promotion| Salary (superannuable) for a Readership: Daily 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays.| an Exhibition of £175 p.a. is offered for the 
when fully qualified to £515, rising by §$| £2.500 a year for a man or £1,900 a year for Admussion free. Adjoius Aldgate East Stn. (son of a Free Church Minister, The value 
anoual increments to £700 maximum. Pros-| 2 woman. Salary (superannuabie) for a Senior) lof Scholarships or Exhibitions may be in- 








pects of further promotion, Requests for| Lectureship : £2,000 x £75—£2,300 (man) or = lereased if the parents’ means make this 

application forms (enclosing addressed enve-| £1.500 x £60—£1,740 (woman) a year. If| necessary. The last date for entries is May 

lope and quoting reference ‘1598 Spt.’)| appointment is made to a Readership, a PERSONAL |16th.—Particulars from the Head Master, 
Mill Hill School, Mill Hill Village, N.W.7. 


should reach Appointments Officer, BBC superannuable | exp itriation allowance of 
Howe, Loadon, W.1, within 5 days. £300 a year will be paid if applicable. oF if] ALL WOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
BBC requires Education Officer, North ph oD nee pee ngen the Colony is ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected SCHOOL, 24 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 
Western Division, based in Manchester. comparatively low. Applicants should possess cotouss of mined chaste. Wisces tom teling quad. couse. Ment term, Agel 35. 
Academic qualifications and wide educational! s good degree with first-class experience in| /@™est growers in the world. From 1 80.| posTaL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
experience desirable including experience of the field of vernacular education and should w + a box. One quality only—the best. (a1 examining Boards), London B.A., B.Sc., 
teaching in school and thorough knowledge) phe able to contribute to the teaching side ie or catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd..! Sc Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B. B.D 
of the educational system. Duties include) ang the research of a growing department Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivels-| negrees and Diplomas, Law and Professional 
visiting schools and holding meetings and) First-class sea passages are provided for ex-|"¢ld Green 232/233. Exams., Mod, Fees. Prospectus from C. D 
discussions with teachers and educational] natriate staff and their families on first ASTLEYS OF JERMYN ST, (108111), Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey 
[oe salary £975 (may be higher) appointment and leaves. Further particulars a S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Your, Hall, Oxford. Est, 1894. 

’ cations exceptional), rising by five ‘ormation as to the method of appli-|briar pipe (any make) reconditioned and . ' 3 SCH 
annual increments to £1,280. Prescribed appli-| cation may be obtained from the Sccretary,|cleaned with PURE ALCOHOL, 3/-, plus scenes, 6, es 
cation form further details of the post and] Association of Universitics of the British) 9d. postage, any quality. (Foul pipes are in-| 244 Exhibitions of value from £120 to £50 
information of the superannuation position) Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London.| “rious to health), All repairs, new stems, etc, per annum are offered for competition at 
Mt teachers serving with the BBC, can be! w.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of| We purchase old or new carved Meerschaum the end of May to boys under 14 on Ist July. 








obtained from Appointments Officer, Broad-! applications. in Hong-Kong and London, is) pipes. Write for illustrated price list. - : ‘ 
asting House, London. W.1. Please “7 : - Further details from the Headmaster. 
aed Serteron co 1, Please enclose 7th May. 1956. CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder sy¢ TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
ference “1605 = 2 = DS Ene quote fe-| ____. — $$ lenses while you pay for them. Choose your S buth Molton Street W.1 May. "5306 
ere a B.-ad _— — = for own practitioner. Details from the Contact ~ a, > _— 2 . = 

cel Of compictec ipplication orms is aN 7 Lenses Finance ) ys, | : 

lourteea days from date of this insertion.) SITUATIONS WANTED cnses ance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, 


South Kensington. S.W.1 } 

BBC requires Talk Producer (British sub-- OXFORD young marricd woman, intelli-- DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or De eT eee. 
iect) for Pacific ane South African Service,| gent, enterprising, wants part-time job. Ex-| his family are ill. The Hostel of St. Luke 9 Pinks. 11 Ermine. 12 “Analecta. 14 
to originate ideas and produce talks, talks|perienced secretary, but alt. ideas wel-'(The Clergy Nursing Home) will look after Antitheism. 16 Dart, 18 Horn. 19 Welling- 
teatures and other programmes in English | comed.—Box No. 3192. them then, but urgently needs Subscriptions,| to, 21 Nobleman, 22 Collop. 25 Songs. 26 
lor Australia and New Zealand. Essential) ygUNG GERMAN seeks clerical post to! Donations, Legacies now. Not State Aided. |.jamites. 27 Thunderbolts 





my gn educational background, | nerfect his English.—Box No. 3174 14 Fitzroy Square. London, W.1. DOWN.—1 Harem. 2 Nominate, 3 Uina. 

er een ______'CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD. 4 Buy and sell. 5 Impale, 6 Handcraft 

sound radio production, ta : end 8 alae ' arranged deferred payments for Micro's 7 Tape-machines 10 Starting Post. 13 

terest in people of all kinds acne . Poco CONCERTS Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet Generalise. 15 Terebinth. 17 Informal. 20 
of al owledge and} trom Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, Season, 23 Lutes, 24 Club. 


exper > are “re 2 
standing of thels necnle ncerned and under-| ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sunday, March W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent 
Seneet ie sport an adventase Sain £975) 18 at 3 p.m., Quintetto Chigiano. Quintet Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG. 6993. 
(oowiby higher if qualifications cxecpvional) |i G. Boccherini, Piano Quartet in E flat. Branches in main towns. JULIAN AMERY, M.P 
que ations exceptional), M t: Quintet, Schumann WaATerloo 3191.| eswerw J oF eg 
rising by five annual increments to £1,280) “074 Yul ms . KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female N SOPER 
Da Maximum. Requests for application) =—_—_—___ en = | and the Human nee ae by post. FRANK OWE , DR. ’ 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope an | Write or call for our Free Price List and 
quoting *1596 Sp°.") should reach ple omy EXHIBITIONS AND Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, STEPHEN WINGLER, M.P. 
a EE ac, Srogtesetiog Howse LECTURES $4 Wardour St., London. W.1. Dest. DX. || ang WOODROW WYATT 
ondon, W.1, within 5 days : _ MAKE FRIENDS TALK about your good Set fat r 
DICTATION TYPISTS: The Official Re- ARCHITECTURE IN AUSTRALIA meals by giving them Rayner’s delightful as the Panel of a Brains !rust on 
port (Hansard), House of Commons, requires! R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, W.1, Till March Indian Mango Chutney from all good NATIONAL SERVICE at the large 








three dictation typists. Salary, £349 17s, Od.| 24th. Mon.-Fri, 10-7, Sat., 10-5, Admission grocers ASSEMBLY HALL, CHURCH HOUSE 
one rising to £528. The posts are pen-’ free PAINTING IN OILS IS THE IDEAL Smith $ < WESTMINSTER 
able after a probationary period.—For JOINT DEBATE, Union Soc., Lon., Cam-| week-end hobby. Write for price list of Great t., 


full information write to Editor, Official ‘Tradi ° : 
AB wee bridge Union. ‘Traditional Orthodoxies of W.| materials. —- Newcraft Products, 1Sa, Vin- on Wed. March at 8 p.m. 

Penatt, House ot Commons, S.W.1, giving! Europe No Validity for Solution Problems| cent Gardens, London, N.W.2 Wed., 2ist : P- ‘ 
culars of Education. Typing speed, ex-! of Today.’ Common Rm., Grays Inn (Nr. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- | LORD FARINGDON in the Chair 








perie . Nr 
. — — ay Chancery Lane Tube), 2! Mar., 8 p.m. Visi- trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root Admission Fran 
POTENT BUREAU, Male and) rs welcome. Free. for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or but some reserved Seats at 2/6 from 

© Office staff, temporary and per-/ LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq., 20s. monthly, Free trial. Write for illus 

STELL; Typewriting, duplicating, Call! The Garsington Collection, Richard Platt—| particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre NO CONSCRIPTION COUNCIL 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand, a first exhibtion and ‘Paris in the 90's’ by Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- Crestfield Street, W.C.! 
N.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090 Relleroche. 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1 gow, C2 
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LITERARY 
‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I've been putting it off." No time? For 
things you really want to do you can 
always make time, The LSJ for 35 years 
under the patronage of 
proprietors and editors, has helped thousands 
to success, by personal 
pondence. It may help you. 
to enquire. 
don School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, MUS, 4574 
“There are LSJ students all over the world.’ 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist! 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work} 
appears in all markets, Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon. 
Theses, piays. Accuracy assured E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LITERARY TYPING. Prompt, Perfect 
Work guaranteed. 1/9d,. 1,000. Carbon 
3d. Weeks, 47 St. Margaret’s Road, Brock- 
ey, London, S.E.4 
TYPEWRITING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Neatiy and accurately undertaken.—Brenda 
Sprott, 14 Landview Gdn., Ongar, Essex.. 
WORDS IN THE NEWS! PASHA: n. a 
Turkish title (abolished 1934) 
governors and high military and naval officers 
You'll find it in Chamber's Dictionary along 
with 150,000 other references. From all 
booksellers, .1s 
WRITE FOR PROFTT, Send for interesting 
free booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate. London, W.8. 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know-How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales 
No Fees tuition—B.A,. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
Wee 


It costs nothing 





SHOPPING BY POST 


GOOD FOOD FOR EASTER, TIN VED 
RUIT of Supériative Excellence from 
California, Canada, South Africa, and 
Queensland. OX TONGUE and GAMMON 
HAMS. The most delicious and tender 
obtainable. TINNED SALMON. Fines 
Canadian Extra Fancy AUSTRALIAN 
RICH FRUIT CAKE. FRENCH GLACE 
CHERRIES. PURE GROUND ALMONDS 
and a host of other World Famous Speciali- 
ties. Write for complete list today, SHIL- 
LING COFFEE CO., 16 Philpot Lane, 
London, E.C.3. 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauteri- 
sation and even surgery, but withal the 
condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 
—remains; the implacable enemy of fit- 
mess, activity, happiness (and beauty) 
Garlic—trat powerful purifier given by 
Nature for the use of man—will liquidate 
catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system 
Send 452s. 6d 1,000 Garlisol (non- 
smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply), 
with informative booklet—Garlisol Natural 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 


today for 


RARE STAMPS,.—Fine Selections of all 
countries (B.C, or For.) sent on approval at 
6d, in the Is. discount from catalogue prices 
Sold singly, Many old iSsues to quarter Cat. 

I, J. WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent 
ROSEMOYNE LINENS of UNEXCELLED 
EXCELLENCE. Richly woven crease resist- 
ing Dress & Suiting Linens in beaut. 
Elegant & Immaculate for Town/Country 
wear, Also Handkerchief weight sheer linen 
of Gossamer Beauty, in pastel shades. Illus 
cat. of Superb Table Napery, Bed Linens, 
Towels, etc Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jor- 
danstown, Co, An.rim, N.1 
XLV PURE DEVON 
Famous and delicious’ Heather/Clover 
blend. Six 1 Ib. Jars 32/- carriage paid 
Twelve 1 |b. 60/- Woodbury Apiaries 
(S) Woodbury, Near Exeter. 


colours 


HONEY, The 


ACCOMMODATION 
A QUIET ROOM in private 


for professional man: 4 gns., 
ing and light Box N 3187 
COTTAGE, suit week-ends; 
quiet, West Sussex Box No, 3193 

EIRE beautiful island with comfortable 
bungalow to let, May, June, Near Killarney 
Fasy of access Boats tennis, fishing 
Linen, cutlery supplied.—Box No. 3188 
THORPENESS, Suffoik. Furnished cottage to 
let, May, June, July; all mod. cons.; facing 
sea. Tennis, Riding, Swiming, etc. Sleep six 
—Box 3207 

WALBERSURCK COTTAGE, 
9 gns.; houses 4; Ideal boiler, 
stove. —Box 3204. 





Bayswater flat 
includes heat- 


3 bed, basin 


July-Aug 
bath 


etc 


| 


leading newspaper} 


tuition by corres-| 


>| takes 


} cuisine, 


given to|** 


. | Garage 
Free advice and book free, Lon-| ee 


HOTELS 


BARMOUTH. Glorious scenery, MIN-Y- 
MOR, Private Hotel in own grounds, 
Front, Table Tennis, Talkies, 
Waddling 


BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHT} 


COURT, 
yards 


W. Cliff. Tel. 
sea front. 


1944, 33 rms., 200 
Gardens, Putting Green. 
Superlative food. 74-8 gns, weekly. 
Summer, 9-11 gns. 

COM. COUNTRY HSE., edge of Dartmoor, 
paying guests. Fishing, golf, riding. 
| Easy motoring distance of sea. Club licence, 
Glebe Hse., N. Bovey, Nr. Newton Abbot, 
Devon, Moreton Hampstead 398. 
JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St. 
Clement’s Bay. The Island’s newest hotel, 
situated on sea front. 
orchestra, 
104-16 gns, A.A, 4-star, Write for Brochure 
‘P.’ Tel. Central 4455, 

JERSEY, C.I. ‘SEA CREST” Petit Port (2nd 
Reg.). In this converted petite & picturesque 
old farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excellent 
and love the holiday 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, NETHY - 


BRIDGE, 
Cairngorms, 
slient for 


Inverness-shire, Easy access, near 
in beautiful surroundings; 
walking, climbing or 
Highlands, Self-contained suites, private 
sitting-rooms, H. & C, all bedrooms. Own 
tennis, croquet, putting. Excellent fishing, 
golfing, Fully Licensed. Tel.: Nethybridge 203 
and 276. 
RYE, THE 
A.A, approved, 
day hotel, Reopening 24th March. 

SUSSEX DOWNS, MONKS REST GUEST 
HOUSE (17 Century), Jevington, the village 
in the Downs. Easy access Eastbourne. All 
comforts, Brochure. Polegate 178 


HOPE ANCHOR. R.A.C. 


THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Corn- | 


Perfect for restful holidays. Every com- 
directly facing harbour; safe bathing; 


wall 
fort, 


| magnificent cliff/country walks; good touring 


: Billiards. 


|AMPLE ACCOMMODATION 


centre. Garage. Terms, 54-7 gns.—Phone 264. 


WEST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL, 
near Storrington. Holiday or permanent; 11 


miles from sea; buses pass, Central heating | 
Several ground floor bedrooms. | 


all rooms 
Unlicensed, West Chiltington 2257. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


and Italy at reasonable rates. 
Church Place, Jermyn St., S.W.1 

COTE @’AZUR: Sanary-Sur-Mer (20 miles 
drive Toulon), Hotel Pension, Easter terms 
1,200 francs daiiy incl—Mme. Bryas, 
Menandiere, Sanary-s-Mer, (Var) Personal 
recommendation. 


EUROPE THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ WAY ... . | 


Why not let us make individual arrangements 
for you to enjoy the interesting, friendly 
atmosphere of a private family, or join 
one of the Special Groups visiting our 
International Host-Family-Centre? Meet and 
get to know the people of the country you 
visit, Tilus Brochure: E.F.A., 20, Bucking- 
ham St., W.C.2 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten 
track round Britain's coast and countryside. 
3s. 6d., pp. 3d, Or with 
Mini-Guide listing over 500 friendly halts 
for Bed and Breakfast 5s. post free.—Victor 
Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay. 

LUXURY CARAVAN, Private farm site. 
Unspoilt Cardigan coast. May 28-June 23. 
June 31-June 21. 8 gns. weekly.—Box 3191. 
MAJORCA. Well-educated young English- 
speaking Spaniard offers services as Personal 
Courier, arrange hotels, interpret and 
accompany excursions, ¢tc., off the beaten 
track. English references. Write D. 
Alcantara, 125 Teniente Terreno, 
Palmo, Majorca. 

RESTFUL HOLIDAY offered one or two 
professional women small country house, 
near Malvern; own sitt. rm, 5 gns.—Box 3189. 
TRAMP AND REGULAR CARGO SHIP 
services offer accommodation 2 to 12 pas- 
sengers. Write for brochure of short and 
long term passages/round voyages to A. 
BOWERMAN LTD., 28 ELY PLACE, 
LONDON, E.C.1. Tel. HOL. 1887. 
VACANCIES for young men in non-profit- 
making party departing for 15 days in Brit- 
tany, July 27/28.—Box No, 3174. 


Mulet, 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 


POPMOOR, Old Sussex small-holding, 
approx. 3 acres, Sunny sheltered position be- 
tween Haslemere and Midhurst. 560 ft. 
height. Glorious views over woods two S. 
Downs. Stone walls, tiled roof. diamond lead 
light windows, 6 mains room. Ripe for con- 
version. £2,500.—Apply Box 3176. 
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Sea | 
Brochure. F. | 


Private bathrooms, | 
licensed. Reopening spring, 1956, | 


informality. | 


ex- | 
touring | 


licensed. A well-liked holi- | 


in Austria | 
— Apply 2/| 


= 


supplementary | 





HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN | 


With Ashley Courtenay This Yea, 





ABERDOUR. WOODSIDE HOTEL. On 
the sunny Fifeshire coast, within three- 
quarter hour’s reach of Edinburgh, this 
most comfortably furnished hotel is famous 
for its cuisine and cellar, and as a holiday 
headquarters has every amenity close at 
hand: golf, fishing, tennis, boating and 
bathing. Tel.: Aberdour 8. 


BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNAGA- 
SHEL HOUSE, 25 yards from the sea. 
An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery, with goggle-fishing, bathing, sail- 
ing; or just eating, drinking and being 
lazy. Write R. Kaulback. 


Near BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants. CHEW- 
TON GLEN HOUSE, in a 25-acre estate, 
offers the charm of the New Forest, sands, 
sea and golf (1 mile) and the merits of 
experienced cooking. Tel.: Highcliffe 2741. 


Near EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, 
Gullane. The only dour thing about this 
hotel is its name, for comfort and hospi- 
tality abound in this lovely Lutyens House. 
Within easy reach of city, first-class golf, 
private tennis court, lovely garden. 
Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL. 
1 mile from Haywards Heath main line 
station stands this lovely mansion, immune 
from sound of passing traffic. Its purport 
is mainly residential, with hotel catering 
and comfort happily blending with country 
house pursuits. Write A. G. Sturdy, 
Resident Director. Tel.: 2358. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. 
First-class hotel, once home of David 
Garrick, 20 mins. West End. Excellent 
cuisine; fully licensed; phones all rooms; 
suites with private bath. Hard tennis, 
putting, billiards, swimming pool. Adjoins 
Hendon Golf Club. Tel.: Hendon 1456. 


LLANDUDNO,N. Wales. ST. GEORGE’S 
HOTEL, first on the front for cuisine, 
service and entertainment. Come this year 
to share the sea and scenery with us! Enjoy 
our excellent cuisine, ballroom and cock- 
tail lounge. Free golf. 
Tel.: 7873. 
MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD. 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; has high 
standard of catering and comfort the year 
round. Convalescence? Honeymoon? or 
Holiday? Exmoor, the sea and Northfield 
make a happy combination. Tel.: 864. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HO- 
TEL. Patronised by Royalty. Situated on 
the East Cliff and facing full south, enjoying 
both sunshine and sea views. 150 bedrooms 
Lifts. Central heating. Excel- 
A.A.*92** = Tel,: 


and suites. 
lent facilities. 
6560. 

HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. 
Stands in 50 acres of grounds in a wonder- 
ful island position. 9-hole golf course, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, putting. A 90-mile 
seascape from your window, a hop, skip 
and a jump, and you are in the sea, Think 
of all the things you like to do on holiday; 
they are all possible here. 
pleasure. Tel.: 67441. 


JERSEY, C.l. 
HOTEL 
delightful spot for early holidays. An un- 


garage 


ST. BRELADE’S BAY 


in Britain’s farthest south, a 


paralleled position, facing sands and sea. 
We provide first-class food and service 
for 


the discriminating. Nightly dinner 


dances. Cocktail lounge. 


Write N. Perl. Te} 


Via OSWESTRY. 


a 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury)” gt 
unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout 
ing, shooting, riding, tennis, 
Comfort, good food and a pleasant 
sphere combining to make this an 
you should visit. Tel.: Llanrhaiadr 244 
PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL i 
your spring holiday in Cornwall, pron 
lift, cocktail lounge and 65 
overlooks Mount’s Bay and makes ag 
admirable centre for Land’s End, i 
Lizard and tho Scilly Isles. Tel,: 2371, 


ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE G. 
HOTEL appeals to all sppciede 
comfort, good food and cheerful 
sphere. Standing in own grounds 
looking the Bay—in the country, by 
sea, yet only 10 mins. from the tow, 
Reasonable terms, Licensed. Tel,: 199, | 
ST. IVES, Cornwall. ST. IVES Bayi 
HOTEL, unrivalled position over 

sea and sands. $2 bedrooms (some orn 
bathrooms). Excellent cuisine, 

twice weekly. Tennis courts, 
garage. Licensed. Open end i 
October. Write for brochure, or Tel,: 106! 
ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE} 
SANTON. Lovely country house ia 
sheltered bay, with terraced gardens to! 
water’s edge. Beautifully furnished, every, 
modern convenience. First-class cuisine! 
Club bar. Sailing, fishing. Terms from 
47/6 per day. Trains met Truro. Tel,: 32. 
SARK is really beautiful in the spri 
early summer, and LA SABLON) NERIE 
converted from a sixteenth-century fam-| 
house, is ideal for a simple, carefree holiday, 
Terms from 8-9 gns. Fully licensed. “The 
convivial corner of a lovely island.” Te.; 
Sark 61 

SHERBORNE, Dorset. DIGBY HOTEL 
A favourite “Half-way House” between 
London and the West, Birmingham and 
the South. First-class base for —_ 
the Hardy Country. Fully 
Quietly positioned near Abbey a 


SIDBURY. SIDBURY HOUSE HOTEL, 
Devon. The comforts of a house, the 
freshness of country fare and the proximity 
of an unspoilt seaside resort (Sidmouth 
3 miles), plus the individual attention of 
Miss B. J. Crick may be just what you seek. 
En ag WELLSWOOD HALL HO- 
TEL. A house of considerable character, 
quietly situated in 3 acres overlooking 
Torbay. Eminently suitable for holidays 
and residence. Lift. Central heating! 
Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. BL 
Tobin. Details with pleasure, Tel.: 374, 
WESTONBIRT, near Tetbury, Glos. THE 
HARE & HOUNDS HOTEL. Enjoy the 
Cotswolds at Easter by staying here where 
catering, comfort and the personal touch 
are distinguishing features. Severn Wild- 
fowl Trust nearby. Res. Director, N. ¥ 
Price, Tel.: Westonbirt 233. 


TORQUAY 
GRAND HOTEL| 





Brochure with § 


your summer holidays. Facing full 
south, overlooking Torbay, with Tennis) 
Squash, Golf and Dancing all free te 
Write to S. R. Paul. Tel.: 2524: 2574) 


For 


residents. 





Please do not hesitate to write to me for advice 
(enclosing stamped addressed envelope). 
COUNTRY you want—SPORT OR RELAXATION? Perhaps’ 
I can direct you to just that hotel or inn to suit your palate and pan 


Ashley € 
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